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NEW BOOKS. 
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EVENTFUL NIGHTSIN BIBLE HISTORY. By 
the Right Reverend Alfred Lee, D.D., Bishop of the spenaes Episco- 
pa] Church in Delaware. Pp. 424. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


II. 


MANUAL TRAINING. The Solution of Social and In- 
dustrial Problems. By Charles H. Ham. Illustrated. Pp. xxii, 404. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ILI. 


INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. Alphabetical, 
Analytical, and Classified. Vols. I. to LXX., ye 
by C. A. Durfee. Pp. 784. 8vo, cloth, $4; half calf, $6.2’ 

aY. 


THE LIVES OF GREEK STATESMEN. Second Se- 
ries. Ephialtes—Hermokrates. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A. Pp. xx, 266. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. Uniform with Vol. I. 

¥. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. A Novel. By Edna Lyall. 

Pp. x, 412. 16mo, half cloth, 75 cents. 
VI. 


UPLAND ANDMEADOW. A Poaetquissings Chror’- 


MARCH 18, 


1886. PRICE 10 CENTS. 


NEW SERIAL STORIES 
BY THE FOLLOWING POPULAR AUTHORS, 


f 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
ul 
R. D. BLACKMORE, 

ill 
THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 


HARPER'S NEW 


MON THLY MAGAZINE 


(No, 48.) 
FOR AP RIL, 


FULL LIST OF ‘CONTEN rs 
The opening chapters of THREE SERIALS 
THEIR PILGRIMAGE. 

A story of American society at our most popular pleasure resorts. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated by Charles 8. Reinbart ; 
SPRINGCHAVEN. 

A story of English rural life in the stirring times of Lord Nelson. By BR 
D. Blackmore, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ &c. Illustrated by Alfred 
Parsons and Frederick Barnard ; 

AING ARTHUR 

Not a Love Story. A New Novel by the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.’ To be published in THREE PARTS, each occupying over 
twenty-five pages of the Magazine ; 

PLEBEIAN AND ARISTOCRATIC PIGEONS, 
By F. Satterthwaite. Illustrated by W. H. Gibson ; 


18806. 


9 
Cloth, $1.50. Charles C. Abbott, M.D. Pp. x, 398. 12mo. orname Yq. an. GOING DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS. 
, “G By Phil Robinson. Tlustrated; 
V a. *y> - —— 
. , NEAPOLITAN SKETCHES 
d is- Ox y Mary andyne. ustrater 
THE STUDENT'S MODERN EUROPE. A H &ox By Mary E. Vand Mh i; 
tory of Modern Europe from the Capture of Constantinople, 1453. to ny HE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
phy = Ay +e * Ae gy yy M.A. Pp. xxx., 772. Ena vy .V. Eight llust.ations M4 E. A. Abbey; 
noms a 1 JE HOME ACRE. PART 11. 
(Selection and Culture of Fruit Trees.) By E. P. Roe; 


VIII. 


WESTCOTT AND HORT’S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
ment. The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text Revised 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and F.J. A. Hort, D.D. A New Edi- 
tion in *‘ The Student’s Series.” Pp. vi, 604. 12mo, cloth, #1. 

Also, New and Revised Edition,with an Introduction by Philip Schaff, 

D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 32. Vol. II. Containing [ntroduction and 

Appendix by the Editors. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 





HARPER'S HANDY SERIES.—LATEST ISSUES: 





63. Our Sensation Novel. Edited by J. H. McCarthy. ..................6cccceeees 25 cents. 
62. Irish History for English Readers, Re w iiitam Stephenson Gregg. . as 
= CN LD UU a arr rere 2 * 


60. Movements Of Town Thought ts n Britain. By Jonn Tulloch, D.D., LL.D. 
59. Cavalry Life. B 

58, The Last of the ha Nui-g ‘By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr....... .... .- 

57. What Does History Teach? Two Edinburgh Lectures. By John “Stuart 


54. Fortune’s Wheel. By A. lnness Shand....... 
53. A Plea for the Constitution of the United States. ‘By ‘George Bancroft.. 


EE shlstit ais oc onediia care dhacebeesakhaehvhehnwbheenesensdenenne 25 
56. Mauleverer’s Millions. A Yorkshire Romance. By T. Wemyss Re id. 25 
55. Lord Beaconsfiela’s Correspondence with his Sister. 1852—1852 vee 35 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY.—LATEST ISSUES: 


516. Lord Vanecourt’s ponghtee. By Mabel Collins................ ‘ -. Wcents | 
. % YF) 5 Ses parE np ; . 
514. Until the aks. By 20 } 
513, Aunt Parker. B. REN 20 | 
512. What's Mine's Mine. A Novel, George Macdonald... scucecae 
511. A House Divided inst Itself. Mrs eee. fr S scavete ae | 
510. A Girton Girl, 7 rs. Annie Edwardes PERETTI 20 | 
19. Rainbow Gold. David Christie Murray. sin sarees y) | 
508. War and Peace By unt Léon Tolstoi 25 j 
507. A Country Gentleman. 5 | PSR RE ecuinaaie 0 
506, inal Comic wes. By W.S. Gilbert..................... aes 20 i 
505. England under G tone, 1880-1885. By Justin H. McCarthy, “M.-P... -.. 


Harper @ Brothers will send the above works, carriage paid, to any part of the Uni 
ted States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


Published by HARPER & 


EAST ANGELS. PART XV/ 
By Constance Fenimore Woolson ; 
LITTLE BEL'S SUPPLEMENT. A STORY. 
By Helen Hunt Jackson (*' H. H.”) 

CATTLE-RAISING ON THE PLAINS. 
By Frank Wilkeson; 
EXPERIENCE OF 

REFORM ; 
A BIRTHDAY, 

A Poem. By Jennie Poultney Bigelow; 
EDITOR'S EASY CHATR., 
By George William Curtis. 

Court Dress.—Good Manners at the Opera.—A Kindergarten for the Blind. 
—Mr. Gilbert on his Pedestal.—A Veteran's Comments on the Modern 
Stage.—One of the Trials of Authors, 

EDITOR'S STUDY. 
By Wilham Dean Howells. 

Old Symbols for New Thought; John Fiske’s ‘‘ Destiny of Man,” and Count 
Leo Tolstoi’s “My Religion.”"—‘‘ Anna Karenine:” a Russian Love 
Story.—Literary Truth in Russian Fiction.—Some Rec ent American 
Fiction Suggesting this Quality: ‘“ Margaret Kent.”—A_ Delightful 
New Spanish Novel: ** Marta y Maria."—Some Recent Noteworthy 
Books. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
Conducted by Charles Dudley Warner. 


i. ARPE R. S hu PERIODIC ALS. 


A POSTMASTER'S CI VIL-SER VICE 


.-Per Years yo 


| HARPER’S S WEEKLY es cd eR ARCS Rare nabadabame ya 94 00 
| HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Rasp 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQU "ARE LIBRARY (One Number a week for 52 wee a). 210 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERI cS (One Number a week for 52 weexs)...... ............ 15 00 

Post. free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. Remittances should 
be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. When no time is 
specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current Number. 


BROTHERS, New York. 





























































The Nation. 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent uniess requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk af the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos- 
tal order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 








Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Poy 
{No deviation.} lee 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line a 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. _ 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|———*® 
choice of page, $27. _ 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
chotce of position, $80. — 


Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in|— 
order of size, the largest at the top. = 

Tweny per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|\— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


VOR SALE.—A File of the Richmond (Va.) 
Daily Dispatch, in four boaed volumes, running 
from February 6, —_. to April 3, 1862 
G. A. BARKSDALE, Gallego Mills, 
Richmond, Va. 


{f* GAZINE of AMERICAN HISTOR Y, 
bound set for sale. A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, tt States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, 


LACK HALL L SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough > 
struction and careful training New and en 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middleto 
) ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 


pal has served a term of t years as — in Yale Col- 





ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILSON, © 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 


EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 


NSTITCTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAamEs P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANcis A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than three boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The A. [ pupi ee 
sent to be examined last June ww ge ly h- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Se te tuition 
and best of care in all eae \ <n oo. * i? 
fine tennis-court. E. ApBot, Ph.D. (H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAYAND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 





lars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
LMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 


lished in 1849, fits for yw: or business. 
Rev. A A. GILBERT A.M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M5 ANABLE’S "SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


ny Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
nu 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s lish and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young tes will reopen Sept. 21. 








School Agencies. 


ROCK WA Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
dente, grade a p—. ane ‘wine aes: 
estern, and Southern States for enouing year. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Established 1855. Promptly provides best 
teachers for private pupils, families, schools, and colleges. 
Nocharge. J. W,S Hl RMERHORN 
7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


WE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Teachers wanted. 








Teachers. 


A GRADUATE OF GOTTINGEN 
(Ph.D.) who, for a number of years, taught success- 
fully classics and mod. 1 eaeunaes in this country, and is 
spending this year in Paris, desires a position in a college 
or some school of high standing, to be next fail. Best 
ref. Address “‘ Clio” pte. rte. bureau 25, Paris, France. 


GRADUATE OF GOTTINGEN( Ph.D.) 
whose specialties are higher mathematics and 
hysics, experienced as = of schools, desires a po- 
mt on in some higher institution, to begin next fall. 
Speaks French and German. 
‘Address W. S., Box 


Highland: Hinots. 


("4 RLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL. Vacation Tour 
in Europe July and August, with a few boys. E. 
A. H. ALLEN, C. E. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school } boys. Second term 
begins lith January, 1886. A few good rooms vacant. 
For Catalogue and other information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
atory School for Boys. 44th tg 





NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A Cam- 

bridge (Eng.) Doctor of Music, Fellow of College of 

————- etc., who has had twelve years’ experience in 

t work, gives lessons in je ye ounterpoint, Form, 

nstrumentation, etc. Upwards of 130 pup Is have ob- 

tained degrees and diplomas. Inclusive terms four 
guineas fora commas of, thirteen lessons. 

Address os 
Care May's Advertising Offices, 
159 Piccadilly, London, W., England. 





ANTED.—FOR NEXT AUTUMN, 
bya ype and gg ony teacher, a po- 
sition to teach Latin and hwy dress 
0. Box! 311, W “Westfield, Mass. 





on application. GrorGE F. MILLS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate 
OWARD COLLEGIATE ” Resthteste, _ 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough genera: ucation, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
py new ee rooms in November. For catalogue 
dress the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





New JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—Johbn C. 
Green foundation. Arplications for admission 
should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JaMEs C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will — September 23. 


w YORK, Canandaigua 
ORT HILL SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. 
Rev. JAMES aa LEE, Head Master. 
New YORK, New Hartf 
ARS. A. M. COLLIER'S COUNTRY 
Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. 
NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge. 
TP VEAUX COLLEGE.—A ies 
Boarding mt = Bove. $350 per an: 
Munro, A.M., President. 
NEw aa 
RS. PIA TT S S SCHOOL Fmd YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school Ps od  -y Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications shoul 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. A College for 
Women. Offers courses for graduate and under- 
fan students in Sanstrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
nglish, French, Old French, Italian, Ss > German, 
Teclading Gothic and Old 'German—Histo Political 
Science, Che:mistry, Physics, Biology, and otany. In- 

















e early. 





truction given in Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Scientific 
rawing mene. Fello Swahins given each your in Greer, 
English, Ma hematics, History, and Biol Well-equip- 


ped laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr. nt’s appa- 


ratus. For Program, address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, _wuemee, 6128 Germantown 


Avenue, Ph 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for eaage Six resident pupils. 
sent on applicatio 
GEORGE A. Pema, A.M., Head-Master. 











Wants. 


HARVARD GRADUATE WITH 

several years’ experience as a teacher in schools 
and families, would accompany an American family to 
Germany as tutor. Speaks German and is familiar with 
French, Spanish, and Italian. First-class testimonials. 
Address “TuToR,” Waterville, Kan. 


ISS A.C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL of 
Young Ladies’ School, Portsmouth, N. H., 
announces her European Trip for Ladies, for the 
Summer of 1886. 
Please send for itinerary. 


O EMPLOYING PRINTERS. — A 
roughly competent practical printer, for many 
years in ‘con e of a large city k and newspaper com- 
ing room, known at one time as ‘The Nation Press,” 
esires an en ement. First-class city references, in- 
cluding the publishers of the Nation. Address 
= a care of the Nation, 
10 Broadway, New York. 


‘ATALOGUE NO. 9 OF RARE AND 
Standard 8o0o0ks_Rebell on pgeeztoana, etc. Sent 
on application to FRANCIS P. 














ites St., New York. 


FOR SALE. AN ESTAB- 
$7 5 ,000. lished and pettente'| businegs. A special- 
.R., Nation Office. 





ty with unlimited field. A dress Cc. G 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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March 18, 1886] 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 
333 & 335 FourTH AVENUE 
New YorK 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLAss 


LOUISC. TIFFANY 
Pres’t and Art Director 


JOHN DUFAIS 
Secretary 


PRINGLE MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres’t and Manager 

JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Treasurer 





Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 





Romish Teachings in the Protestant 
Churches. 


A Tract for the Times. Price, 90 cents. 


A review of | 


the traditional Theology received from Rome and retain- | 


ed in the Protestant creeds. <A live coat from the altar 
of conviction (Telegram). N. TIBBALS & SONS, Pub- 
lishers. For sale by all booksellers 


A 


Balmanno Squure, M.B., Surgeon to the British Hospital for 
diseases of the Skin, London, England. Pp. 194. 
8vo, cloth, #1. A. N. Marquis & Co., Clark and Adams 
Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
ASH AND PIERCE, 80 NASSAU S7., 
New York, have just issued Catalogue No. 2 of 
miscellaneous books, including Shakespeariana, Biblio 
graphy, and Sporting. Catalogues sent to any address on 
application. 
“YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
_« Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


‘PDROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 











Issvu—E COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THI8 COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
) HITE & RAEDER, ENGINEERS.— 


W. Howarp Wuirk, M.A.S.C.E., 74 Wall St.. N.Y, 
H. RAEDER, Eng. & Archi., 912 Ins. Exchange, Chicago. 
Reports on proposed Enterprises and on condition of 
existing ones. Kailways, Industrial Works, Elevators 
and all‘ kinds of Engineering Construction designed anc 
carried out. Designs and Estimates for improving Coun- 
try Seats, either independently or under direction of 
Architect. Architectural and Sanitary Work superin- 
tended. 
]R., 


ORATIO SEYMOUR, LAND 

Agent of the Michigan Land and [ron Co. (Limit- 

ed). Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the pur- 

chase of mineraland timber lands in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. 





The Nation. 
April Atlantic, 


READY MARCH 20, CONTAINS: 


Responsible Government under the Constitution. 
By Woodrow Wilson. 

Gouverneur Morris. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Reformation of Charity. D.O. Kellogg. 

Shylock vs. Antonio. A Brief for Plaintiff on 
Appeal. Charles Henry Phelps. 

Problems of the Scarlet Letter. Julian 
thorne. 

Revelation. John G, Whittier 

The Duiham Ladies. Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The XXV.-XXVIII 


Haw 


Princess Casamassima, 
Henry James. 

In the Clouds. VIII.-X. 

dock. 


Poems, Reviews, Contributors’ Club. 


Charles Egbert Crad- 





55 cents; $4 a year. 





The Voyage of the Jeannette. 


The Ship and Ice Journals of Lieut.-Commander 
George W. De Long, U. S. N. Edited by his 
wife, Emma De Long. With a steel portrait 
of Lieut.-Commander De Long and numerous 
illustrations. New Edition, in one volume, 
Svo, $4.50. 


This remarkable’ story of human endurance 


| and fortitude, which has heretofore been pub- 


MANUAL OF SKIN DISEASES.— | 


Their description, diagnosis, and treatment. By | 


F cap, | 





lished in two volumes and sold by subscription, 
is now brought cut in a single volume, and sold 
through the trade. It is one of the most thrilling 
of all the records of Arctic exploration, and must 
always hold a conspicuous place among books of 
adventure and valor and tragedy. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
BOSTON, 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


The Harvard University Cata- 
logue for 1885-6 


Is for sale by Chas. W. Sever, Cambridge ; 
CUPPLES, UPHAM & Co., 283 Washington St., 
Boston ; and F. W. CHRISTERN, 37 West 25d St., 
New York. P_ice, post-paid, 60 cents 

= ™ ?v 

F. W. CHRISTERN, 

37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 

Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British a ee by Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 


mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Parts and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





The Sauveur College of Languages, 


REMOVED FROM 


AMHERST and BURLINGTON 


to OSWEGO, N. Y., 


July 12 to August 20. 


The Programme of the ELEVENTH SESSION of the College may be found at F. W. Christern’s, 37 W. 234 St., 
New York, and Carl Schoenhof, 144 Tremont st., Boston, Mass., and will be sent to applicants by DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 


For Rooms and Buard, address Hon. A. C. MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 


| CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has peen a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


orders. Notasecret. Formula on every label. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion; refreshes weakened vital powers 
in old or young. A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
It is used by the Empervr Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 
F. CROSBY CU., 56 West 251 Street, New York«. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 


JUST READY 


An Index- Digest 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


From Quincy to the 137 Massachusetts 
Reports inclusive. 


By WILLIAM V. KELLEN 


One volume, Svo. Law sheep. 1007 pages 
Price, $6.0 Net 

We are now able to announce that, after long 
and careful preparation, the InNpExX DiaEsT to 
THE MASSACHUSETTS Reports ts just ready, It 
has been prepared by William V. Kellen, of the 
Boston Bar, editor of the new edition of Parsons 
on Contracts, and affords in a single volume, of 
handy size and moderate cost, a compact 
rence work to the important body of law em 
braced in the Massachusetts Reports from Quincy 


refe 


tothe one hundred and thirty-seventh volume 
inclusive, October, 1884, 

The Massachusetts Index- Digest is intended as 
a handbook of ready reference to the Massachu 
setts Reports. It partakes of the character both 
of an Index anda Digest. The exact points set 
tled in each tase have been digested 
ot cases have been omitted, 


The names 
to economize Stwace 
and to keep the book within the limits of a-single 
volume. 


The Rule against Perpetuities 


Ry Jonys Cripmay Gray, Royall Professor of Law in Har 
vard University, One volume 8 °o. Law sheep. 534 
pages. Price 85 00 nef. 


THE ONLY WORK UPON THE SUBJECT. 


In thiswork is fully discussed and treated the legal 
doctrine governing the creation of future interests in 
property. No other work specially treating of this sub 
ject is now in print, the plan of * Marsden oun Perpetut 
ties’ excluding considcration of the history of the Rule, 
and the only other work, ‘ Lewis on Perpetuily,’ being 
nearly Afty years old 


Story's Equity Jurisprudence 
THIRTEENTH EDITION, 
Judge Story'’s Original Text and Notes Restored. 


COMMENTARIES ON EQUITY JURISPRUDENCE AS 
ADMINISTERED IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By 
Josern Story, LL.D. Thirteenth Edition. By Mev 
VILLE M. BrerLow, Ph.D. Two volumes. 8vo. Law 
sheep. Price, $12 00. 

“ The present edition of this work is printed from the 
last one to receive the author's revision, the fourth, pub 
lished in 1846." 

Among the original matter contributed by Mr. Bige low 
to the work are the following monographs : 

Existence of a Remedy at Law. Accident and Negll- 
gence. Mistake of Law. Mistake of Fact. Actionable 
Misrevresentation. Conditions in Restraint of Marriage. 
Apportionment of Rent. Cloud upen Title. Specific 
Performance as a Primary and asa Secondary Remedy. 
Injunction as a Primary Remedy. Trade-marks. Sale of 
Securities held by Lien. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Price, 30 Cents. Annual Subscription, $3. 


Macmillan's Magazine. 


No. 917, ... ... MARCH, 


Contents : 
1. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. Goldwin Smith. 
2. THE PROVINCE AND STUDY OF POETRY. Francis 
T. Palgrave. 

8. A HOLIDAY: SONNET. 

4. SEBASTIAN VAN STOECK. Walter Pater. 

5. THE OFFICE OF LITERATURE. 

6. VICTOR GRAHAM. 

7. A CENTURY OF BOOKS. 

8. IN GEORGE SAND’S COUNTRY. Miss Betham Ed- 
wards. 

THE SOCIALISTIC TENDENCIES OF MODERN DE- 
MOCRACY. Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 


= 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY JAMES, 


THE BOSTONIANS. A NOVEL. 
By Henry James, author of ‘The Portrait 
of a Lady,’ ‘The American,’ ‘The Eu- 
ropeans,’ etc., etc. One volume, 12mo, $2.00. 
Friday, March 19. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. F. MARION CRAW- 
FORD. 


ATALEOFALONELY PARISH. 
By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’ *Dr. Claudius,’ etc., etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. Friday, March 19. 





BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, AND 


other literary pieces. By Frederic Harrison. 
Globe 8vo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: 


‘The Choice of Books,” *‘ Culture,” “‘ Past and 
Present,” ‘‘The Romance of the Peerage,” 
Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle,” ‘‘ The Life of George 
Eliot,” ‘* Bernard of Clairvaux,” ‘‘ A Few Words 
About the Eighteenth Century,” ‘ Histories of 
the French Revolution,” ‘‘A Few Words About 
the Nineteenth Century,” etc., etc. 





NATURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND 
Leaves. By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S., 
ay L., LL.D. With Illustrations. 12mo, 


Now Ready, with over 200 Illustrations. 


CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., LL.D., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom, and Director of the Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology. With numerous 
Illustrations, 12mo, $2.60. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE 
Poets. The Six Chief Lives from: with Ma- 
caulay’s ‘‘ Life of Jobnson.” Edited, witha 
Preface and Notes, by Matthew Arnold. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 








Macmillan’s New Uniform Edition. 


The Miscellaneous Writings 
of John Morley. 


Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. To be com- 
pleted in Eight Volumes, each $1.50. 

VOLTATRE, One Vol. Ready. 

ROUSSEAU. TwoVols. Ready. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPADISTS. 
Two Vols. April. 

COMPROMISE. Revised and Enlarged. One 
Vol. May. 

MISCELLANIES. Two Vols. June. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


New York, 112 Fourth Avenue, 
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HORSEANDMAN. 


Theiy Mutual Dependence 
and Duties. 


By the Rev. J.G. WOOD, M.A., 


Author of ‘Homes without Hands,’ etc. 





With Illustrations. §vo, Extra Cloth. $2.50. 





“ Mr. Wood, asa naturalist of no mean attainments, is 
qualified to throw much interesting and valuable light on 
tne care of horses. For army officers, farmers, indeed, 
for all who own a horse or have to look after one, this 
book will be an excellent and scientific guide. The eluci 
dation of the subjects treated is so clear, the physiology 
of the horse is so accurately described, and the economic 
feeding, care, and management of the animal are so well 
stated, that the book would interest almost any reader. 
The author has combined with his own large store of in- 
formation on the subject he takes up the mature opinions 
rf — eminent experts on horse hygiene.”—New York 

era 


“Certainly he has written one of the most valuable 
books about the horse and his proper care that have ever 
been issued from the press, for it makes very expiricit 
statements conceraing conditions that most booker of its 
class fail to treat with anything approaching fulness, 
while 1t antagonizes in the most direct —_Pe man- 
ner common practices of the stableman and blacksmith. 
Some idea of the aoepe and method of Mr. Wood’s book 
and of his manner of handling his subject may be gained 
when we say that eleven of his seventeen chapters are 
devoted to the foot of the horse, its construction, its 

roper usage, andsoon Mr Wood not only finds plenty 
bo say about horses’ feet and their treatment, but says it 
very entertainingly ; indeed, the book is a remarkable 
one for its entertaining qualities. It is not only full of 
information and important suggestions, but it is most 
charmingly written.”—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


“Is another of those attractive and edifying books, of 
which their author, tne Rev. J. G. Wood, bas written so 
many. This volume deals with almost every aspect of 
the relations existing betweer the horse and his master, 
and is not a mere contribution to the literature of natu- 
ral history. The anatomy of the animal, the hoofs and 
their diseases, his shoeing, the question of bits, blinkers 
and reins, his lungs, his endurance, his diseases, are all 
treated in that interesting and practical manner that 
characterizes the author’s writings. There are many 
anecdotes given in exemplification of the theories set 
forth in the volume, and many illustrations to assist ina 
clear understanding of the text. The work is one that 
should be read and studied by every one interested in the 
treatment of horses. [t will prove as useful to these as it 
will be instructive and entertaining to those who only 
seed for amusement.”—Boston Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


“The author of this readable and instructive volume 
is a well-known and ep | writer on natural-histor’ 
subjects, but the fleld he covers in this work is almost an 
entirely new one. The main idea of the author seems to 
be to bring in a forcible way before the owners and ad 
mirers of the noble animal the ills and miseries resultin 
from imperfect shoeing, the use of the check rein, ona 
the questionable practices of clipping, docking, and 

ricking. The student and lover of the horse will find 

he volume a valuable one.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 


“His works are not only interesting and instructive, 
but they can always be relied on as strictly correct, even 
in the minutest particular. The book is well written, al- 
ways tothe point, and contains non: edless anatomical 
details. In it are many items of value to every owner of 
a good horse.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


“ He telis what a horse is, how to train and use it. He 
describes the animal anatomically with special reference 
to the capacity for use and the dangers of abuse thereby 
demons rated. It is a first-class work on the borse, is 
fully illustrated, and should be in the hands of every own- 
4 of one of those useful animals.”—Baltimore Evening 
News. 


“In this book the horse is not treated of from the stand- 
pome of a veterinary doctor, a stock-raiser, or a jockey. 

ut simply from that of an enthusiastic and disinterested 
lover of the equine race, who wishes to induce the public 
to correct certain prevalent abuses in the treatment of 
his favorites. In spite of his lively warmth of manner in 
these tilts against universal custom, his arguments are s) 
well groun on undeniable fact so rational and con- 
vincing, that oy 4 must appeal to every one who has any- 
thing to do with horses. The exceptional beauty of the 
paper. type, and plates deserves a passing mention.” — 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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A LIBRARY EDITION, IN TWO VOLUMES, OF 


FISHER’S OUTLINES 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


By GEO. PARK FISHER, D.D.,LL.D. 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 





“It was a formidable task that the author undertook, 
and he has performed it in a manner worthy of all praise. 
It will be found to contain a survey of the entire 
field of history admirable for its breadth and insight.” 
N. Y. NATION. 


* Tam astonished that any one man should have been 
able to write such a work as the ‘Outlines of Universal 
History.’ No living man is more competent to do it than 
Dr. Fisher. I keep the book on my table for constant 
reference.” 

Pres. JAS. MeCOSH, LL.D., Princeton College. 


“Professor Fisher’s ‘Outlines of Universal History ’ 
isa model of its kind and cannot fail to take the very 
highest place as a book of reference for the scholar and 
as a text-pook for the learner and teacher.” 

NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. of Yale Coll. 


“«. I have spent some hours with it, and as a result have 
received the impression that it is far superior to anything 
of the kind that has before been published in our lan- 
guage.’ 

Pres. C. K. ADAMS, Cornell University. 


“The tact with which Professor Fisher has made this 
book must impress even the specialists.” 
Pres. FRANKLIN CARTER, Williams College. 


“ While remarkably compact, it is at the same time 
both clear and comprehensive, and is admirably adapted 
for use either in the class room or the library. Its maps 
are a treasure in themselves.” 


Pres. JULIUS H. SEELYE, Amherst College. 


“I may add, what I always deem the highest recom_ 
mendation so far as our own personal judgment is con 
cerned, that we have adopted ‘ Fisher’s Outlines’ asa 
text-book in this College.” 

Pres. THOMAS CHASE, Haverford College. 

“| Professor Fisher’s pen is sure to exhibit a thorough 
knowledge of the subject treated, and to be characterized 
by a clearness of statement almost peculiarly his own..” 
Pres. CYRUS NORTHRUP, University of Minne- 

sota. 

“It seems to me the best work of its kind..” 

Pres. S. CLARK SEELYE, Smith Coll, 


“ T cannot speak in terms of too high praise of the ex- 
cellence of the work..” 
Prof. J. B. ANGELL. Univ. of Mich. 


“Brief, condensed, well arranged, luminous, impar- 
tial...” 
PHILIP SCHAFF, S. T. D. 


“I nave no hesitation in heartily endorsing and re- 
commending it..” 
FRANCIS BROWN. D.D., Union Theol. Sem. 


“| Better than anything of its kind we have had here- 
tofore..” 
W. P. ATKINSON, Prof. Hist., Mass. Inst. Tech- 
nology. 
“. Decidedly the best work of its class..’’ 
Prof. CHAS. F. RICHARDSON, Dartmouth Coll. 


* Having nosuperior . , and in some respects it 


has no equal..” 


W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., Union Theol. Sem. 


“The best work of its kind in the English language..” 
Prof. ANSON D. MORSE, Amherst Coil. 


2 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, Large Paper, Uncut, 
Gut Top, in Box, $5.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
73 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1886. 


The Week. 


Tue Senate, in exccutive session on Thurs- 
day, agreed to confirm the nomination of 
Richard §. Dement as Surveyor-General of 
Utah, in place of General Salomon, suspended. 
We are told by the reports that there was a 
contest over the appointment, lasting for seve- 
ral hours, but that the friends of the Ad- 
ministration finally won. As there is a 
Republican majority in the Senate, this 
must mean that enough Republicans voted 
with the Democrats to secure a majority, and 
we infer that this number of Republicans was 
made up of Senators who have friends in 
office whom they do not wish to see dis- 
turbed. There was no other reason for vot 
ing in favor of Dement. He is an Illinois 
tailor, from Commissioner Sparks’s district, who 
has no fitness whatever for the position. He had 
probably never seen a surveyor’s instrument in 
his life when he was appointed. The man 
whom he superseded was a brother of ex-Govy- 
ernor Salomon and a general in the Union 
army. No cause was ever given him for 
his suspension, and none could be, as he 
had performed his duties honorably and 
well. Here was an opportunity for the 
Senate to make a double point on the Admminis- 
tration, by rejecting a bad appointment and ex- 
pressing its disapproval of the removal of a 
worthy official. Bui though the nomination 
lad been reported unfavorably from Commit- 
tee, and although all the Democratic members 
of that Committee who were present voted to 
reject it, the Senate confirmed it. As its confir- 
mation was given in secret, nobody can be held 
responsible for it There could be no better il- 
lustration than this of the evil influence of the 
secret session. It is and always has been a 
shield for unworthy nominees and for un 
worthy Senators who help them into office. 








Senator Gorman, of Maryland, is now try- 
ing to capture the offices of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney and Marsial for two of his tools, 
and led all the Gorman members of the State's 
delegation in Congress to the White House 
the other day, to back up his demand for 
the appointment of two professional Demo- 
cratic politicians, named Talbott and Fenton. 


We are glad to observe, from a report of the | 


interview in a Democratic paper of Baltimore, 





| 


that the President gave the patronage-mongers | 


little encouragement. Mr.Cleveland is quoted as 


saying that he would like to appoint as Marshal | 


Colonel Franklin, brother of General Franklin, 


and himself a gallant soldier, not only because 


he had been recommended by the late General 
Hancock, but because he was in every respect 
qualified for the position; and that he was 
greatly embarrassed by the recommendations 
of the Maryland Congressmen in these particu- 
lar cases because he had pro 
tests against the appointment of Messrs. 
Fenton and Talbott, not only from their po 
litical opponents, but from gentlemen of high 


received 


standing in Maryland who were known to be | 


of the same party as the gentlemen present 
The President would have been justified in 
treating the Gorman delegation with even less 
than this scanty consideration. After 
perience with Higgins, Thomas, 


his ex 
and Rasin, 
the simple fact that Mr. Gorman recommends 
aman should be suflicient reason with Mr. 
Cleveland for peremptorily refusing even to 
consider his candidacy. 





The action of the House Committee on Edu 
cation on Friday, in voting to postpone consi 
deration of the Blair bill until the middle of 
April, justifies that confidence in its rejection 
by the lower branch which led so many cow- 
ardly members of the upper branch publicly to 
vote for a bill which they privately condemned, 
in order to ‘‘keep their records straight.” 
Every week's discussion weakens the measure 
in public estimation, and another month's rid 
dling of the project by the press will leave it 
few defenders. 


The keen scrutiny to which the Blair bill is 
now being subjected by the press is clearly ex 
posing its many vicious principles. As finally 
passed by the Senate it is proposed that the 
educational subsidies shall be distributed among 
the States upon the basis of their illiteracy, as 
shown by the census of 1880, until the cen- 


sus of 1890 is taken, when a new 
distribution shall be made. The Cleveland 
Leader points out the inevitable intluence 


of this provision to lessen rather than in 
crease the disposition of the Southern people 
to improve their schools during the next four 
years, since *‘ it will be to the interest of every 
State to make a bad showing of illiteracy in 
1890,” so as to get the biggest possible share of 
the appropriations during the following vears. 





Mr. Reagan, of Texas, has been a good many 
years at work regulating inter-State commerce 
by law, and has succeeded once at least: in 
getting the House of Representatives to agree 
with him. He has introduced his bill again 
this and has got his committee at 
work upon it, and will probably 
in some shape. It provides against 
evils of railroad management except that of 
total stoppage of inter-State commerce. This 
happens to be the condition of things in a large 


session 
pass it 
all the 


share of the section of country of which 
Mr. Reagan is a_ distinguished represent 


ative and political leader. We 
commend to him and _ his 
existing state of affairs in 
and Missouri 
sideration. 


therefore 


Texas, Arkan 
as a topic for early con 
In order to regulate inter-State 
We 


Sas, 


commerce it is necessary to have some. 


committee the | 


ean conceive of the Southwestern blockade 
operating all over the country. We can im 


agine a case where all discriminations and ir 
regularities in freight would 
obliterated in a sudden stoppage of inter 
communication like that which took place 
in 1877 in the ch trunk lines of the 
The existing blockade on the South 
western roads may be raised within a short 
time, or it may become more stringent and un- 
bearable. It may be raised peacefully or 


charges be 


country. 


otherwise. However much we may hope for 


orderly conduet on the part of the strikers, the 
Ippre 


> . . 
I ncih« om ers al 


experience of IS77 justifies very grave 
hensions when the Missouri 
tempt to start their trains with new hands 


If Congress bas the power to regulate com 


merce among the several States, it must POSSOSS 
the power to keep it going in so far as unlaw 
ful obstacles are thrown in its wav 


men cannot tx 


Of course 
work on terms 
disagreeable to them, or to work at all éf 
prefe r But 
freight has been started on its journey from 


Cons lled te 


not to when any cartoad of 
one State to another and its passage is 


by violence, the power to 


assist 
it through to its destination undoubtedly rn 
sdes in the national Government, having been 
put there in express terms by the Constitution 
When Mr. JefYerson Davis and his confederates 


sought to establish an obstruction fo commerce 


on the Mississippi Riverat the Tennessee border 


the power of the Government was invoked to 


clear itaway The first tentative efforts of 


Government to deal with = the 


5 as 
TUL Lita 


t 
were based upon commercial and ftiseal 
regulations and considerations The great 


speech of Senator Douglas, at Springtield, [li 


nois, Which aroused and contirmed the loyalty 
of his party of the Northwest, was grounded 
upon the commercial rights of the people of 
the Union, 
the sea was disputed by forces * 


that section of Whose pathway to 


bearing new 
odious banners” unknown t 


and the law and 


Constitution of the United States 


The proposition or offer of Mr. T. V. Pow 
derly, Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor, to go to Texas to arbitrate the dite 


receiver of 
Railroad and the 
by good motives, and is so far entitled to com 


rences between the the Texas Pa 


cific Knights, was inspired 
mendation. But it was grounded upon the 
misconception of supposing that there 
The truth is, that all 
the powers of arbitration were assumed by the 
Cireuit Court of the United States 


was 


something to arbitrate 


when the 


road became bankrupt. This is no fanciful 
statement of the case. The facts perfectly 
support the theory upon which Receiver 


Brown's reply was based. The Texas Pacific 
Road is for all present purposes a cadaver 
the 


COTP se 


Knights of Labor have struck against a 
Undertaker Brown is under no com 
pulsion to pay dividends, interest, running ex 
penses, wages, or anything else. The Govern 
ment of the United States is, however, under 
obligation to protect the property, and to arrest 
and punish all persons who unlawfully molest 
it. The situation into which the Knights 
might have brought a more flourishing 
property—that is, ruin—was the situation in 
which they began the fight. It is quite true, 
therefore, as Receiver Brown says, that there is 
no question to arbitrate. The Texas Pacific 
had been boycotted to death financially, judi- 
cially, and every other way before the Knights 
tried their hand on it. The more extensive 
boycott of the Missouri Pacific system is be 
ginning to tell on ‘organized labor” in other 
trades, through the closing of manufacturing 
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establishments for want of raw material. This 
is the only cure for boycotting. It is desirable 
by all means to let it run its course, and prove 
its results by experiment on the largest scale. 


| or the rate of wages, or the hours of labor are 


| 


If every employer in the United States were | 


under a boycott, every employee would also be 


under boycott. The sooner this ideal system of | 
industry is reached, the sooner will the coun- | 


try be physicked of this terrible malady. 





It is difficult to form any correct estimate of 
the actual extent of the present labor disturb- 


ances from the mass of despatches in the daily | 


press, and Bradstreet’s has done the public 
a service in collecting and summarizing 
the facts in the matter from all parts of 
the country. It finds that there are no serious 
troubles anywhere in the South, east of 
the Mississippi, or in the Northwest. In the 
bituminous coal regions of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and elsewhere, there is a strike of 
unexampled proportions, involving 21,480 
men; in the textile, boot and shoe, and 
metal industries of New England 9,960 em- 
ployees have struck ; in the strike on the Texas 
Pacific and the Gould Southwestern railways, 
and the allied difficulties in Texas cities, not 


less than 9,000 men are involved; and 
in the great nail strike west of the 
Alleghanies, about 4,000 men. As com- 


pared with a year and a quarter ago, when 
Bradstreet’s made a similar review of the 
field, there are nearly as many boot and shoe 
employees on strike, more than twice as many 
textile workers, nearly three times as many 
miners, and, in all, at least 51,000 men in va- 


rious branches of industry, against only 
18,000 in December, 1884. At the latter 
date almost all the strikes were against 


a reduction of wages, while now they are gen- 
erally for an increase of wages, often in con- 
nection with efforts to secure a recognition by 
employers of employees’ organizations, and 
compliance with their demands in other mat- 
ters than wages. On the other hand, fewer 
active boycotts are now being waged than 
were reported three months ago, when Brad- 
street’s made an exhaustive study of this phase 
of the labor question. 





Railroad Commissioner Kernan’s Arbitration 
Bill, if its provisions have been correctly re- 
ported, either goes too far or not far enough. 
A judgment of court ought not to be entered in 
any case where there is no power to enforce it. 
What we understand by a judgment is the 
last expression of the power of law. It 
something which the State can and must carry 
into effect, whether it be against the property 
or the life of the individual to whom it relates. 
Suppose that the court enters a decree, 
in a certain case of dispute, that the 
employees are wrong and must go back 
to their work, and suppose that they re- 
fuse todo so. The court has no power to com- 
pel them to,work, Is not this something like 
the present situation on the Texas Pacific Road? 
That road is now operated by the highest court 
in the United States, except the Supreme Court, 
and the employees have no more respect 
for its decrees than for those of Vice-President 
Hoxie in St. Louis. Nor is there any reason 
why they should have, so far as questions of 
the employment’and discharge of workmen, 


, 


is 
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| 


concerned. Again, suppose that the judgment | 
under Mr. Kernan’s bill should be ad- 
verse to the railroad, and the railroad 


should not be willing or able to pay the wages | 
or do the other thing required by the judg- | 


ment. How is that to be managed? TLere is 
evidently only one way, and that is for the 
State to seize the road and operate it under the 
decree of the court. 
private property without just compensation, 


This would be taking | 


which is forbidden by the constitutions of the | 


State and of the United States. 





It may be said in reply that a decree of the 
Court entered in pursuance of the proposed 
arbitration would probably be respected by the 
parties to the dispute. But probabilities have 
no place in decrees. We never say that a 
man will probably be hanged, unless pardoned 
by the Governor, after being sentenced to death, 
We never say that property decreed to be 
sold under judgment of court will probably 
be sold. Courts are established to create cer- 
tainties, not probabilities. All the moral force 
that the proposed arbitration can carry, it must 
derive from the arbitrators and the publicity of 
their proceedings, and not from the enter- 
ing of the form of a decree in another 
tribunal. It is not a helpful step toward the 
solution of existing social problems to intro- 
duce an element of uncertainty into the final 
proceedings of the judiciary. Mr. Kernan’s 
bill ought either to leave the courts out alto- 
gether, or arm them with powers to carry their 
decrees into effect in spite of all imaginable op- 
position. 





The Constitution devolves upon the Vice- 
President the powers and duties of the Execu- 
tive office in case of the President’s ‘‘ inability” 
to discharge them, as well as in case of his re- 
moval from office, death, or resignation. No 
provision, however, is made for securing the 
proper representation of a State in the Senate 
in case the Senator fails to discharge his trust, 
save what is found in the clause that ‘‘if 
vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any 
State, the Executive thereof may make tempo- 
rary appointments until the next meeting of 
the Legislature, which shall then fill such 
vacancies.” Since the present session of Con- 
gress opened more than three months ago, Sena- 
tor Jones, of Florida, has not once been in his 
seat, or even in the capital, having persistently 
remained in a Western city. With only half her 
proper representation in the Senate, Florida be- 
gins to feelas though the matter must be treated 
seriously. The Jacksonville 7imes-Union, the 
leading newspaper of the State, says seriously 


that ‘‘if Senator Jones will neither take his 
seat in the Senate nor explain his ab- 


sence, Governor Perry should take some steps 
toward securing Florida her constitutional 
representation in Congress.” It is not quite 
clear what steps Governor Perry can take, as it 
has not been usual to regard a Senator’s absence 
from Washington as producing a ‘‘ vacancy,” 
but we have little doubt that Senator Evarts 
might help him out by suggesting some feasible 
way of getting rid of Mr. Jones under the “‘ ge- 
neral welfare” clause of the Constitution. 
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Absence, however, may prove the greatest 
service which a member of the national Legisla- 
ture can render the nation. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce consists of thirteen members. 
Twelve of them are in Washington, attending 
to their duties at the Capitol. Six of them fa- 
vor the Eads ship-railway job; the other six 
oppose it. Mr. Jones, of Florida, is the thir 
teenth man, who has the casting vote. 
He is supposed to favor the job, and if he 
were in Washington, the bill would be reported 
to the Senate with the recommendation that it 
pass. But Mr. Jones has been in Detroit for 
months past, and apparently means to remain 
there for months to come. In his seat the 
Florida Senator never did much for his coun- 
try; by his absence, which thus blocks the 
Eads raid on the Treasury, he is doing a great 
public service which his home critics ought not 
to overlook. 





There is everything to commend in Senator 
Ingalls’s proposition to substitute the 30th of 
April for the 4th of March as the day for 
inaugurating Presidents, The 4th of March 
limit shortens the second session of each Con- 
gress so that the work is of necessity done hur- 
riedly and carelessly, while there would be ample 
time for orderly proceedings if the session lasted 
through April. The 4th of March even in Wash- 
ington is apt to be a raw and disagreeable day, 
which slays a host of victims to pneumonia and 
other diseases caused by exposure, while the 30th 
of April is the most cheery time of the whole 
year at the capital. The change would simply 
be a reversion to the date of the original in 
auguration of Washington, and there would be 
a sentimental fitness in celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of that event in 1889, as 
Mr. Ingalls proposes. The suggested amend- 
ment to the Constitution ought to be adopted. 





The most striking feature of the testimony 
taken by the telephone investigation thus far is 
the statement made by Rogers, junior, as to the 
conversation which Mr, Casey Young had with 
the Attorney-General concerning the bringing 
of a suit to cancel the Bell patent on the ground 
of fraud. According to young Rogers, Mr. 
Garland said to Casey Young that he would have 
Solicitor-General Goode bring the suit to cancel 
the patent, as it would look better for the Solici- 
tor-General to do it than for him to do it him- 
self. Rogers, senior, is said to have been the 
only witness to this statement of Casey 
Young. If this allegation can be sustained, 
the statement of Mr. Garland to Mr. Young is 
at variance with the declarations of the Attor- 
ney-General since the agitation of this question 
began. But it should not be overlooked that 
Rogers, senior, is a very unbalanced charac- 
ter, and that even he has not yet been ex- 
amined or cross-examined as a witness. 
The testimony of Mr. Pulitzer signifies mere- 
ly that he considered the contents of the 
Rogers album a promising sensation, which 
would be likely to sell a good many copies 
of the World. This is what all news- 
paper men understood in the beginning. 
Some Democratic politicians have taken the 
serious view that since Mr. Pulitzer is a Demo- 
cratic Congressman, he must have been moved 
by private malice in making the publication 
rather than by the expected sale of newspapers 
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Here is what we think proper to require in 
case of any harm done to Americans in China. 
We quote from the London and China Tele- 
graph of March 1: 

** With reference to the outrage — the mem 
bers of the American Metholist Mission com- 
mitted December 30, we learn by this mail that 
Mr. Smithers, the Acting United States Consul- 
General, having consulted tbe British and Ameri- 
can Admirals, H. M. S. Wanderer, in the 
absence of an American’ man - of - war, 
was ordered to Chinkiang, and was followed by 
American man-of-war Marion. Assoon as the 


Taoutai of Chinkiang became aware that men-of- | 


war were going to his port he came to the con- 
clusion that he had better punish the rioters. 
The ringleaders were arrested and cangued [pil- 


loried in a heavy wooden collar] in front of the | 
Besides this they were | 


United States Consulate. 
each sentenced to receive 500 blows, 


This account of the manner in which any 
Chinese ill-treatment of American residents in 


” 


China is handled—on both sides — may be | 


commended to the careful attention of Pacific 
Slope anti-Chinese agitators and legislators. 





The discovery that a New York Alderman has 


for years been a regular receiver of stolen 


goods—an accomplice, in fact, of a notorious | 


gang of thieves—appears to create a great deal 
of surprise in the public mind, but we do not 
see why it should. 
the Evening Post published a ‘‘ Voters’ Direct 
ory,” setting forth precisely the kind of men who 
were running for Aldermen. Thus it showed 
in November last that of the 57 candidates for 
Aldermen, no less than 19 were liquor-dealers 
and seven others had no reputable occupation, 
Out of the 57 there was only one of whom it 
could speak with commendation, and that was 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, who had stood almost 
alone against corrupt jobs in the former Board, 
and who occupies a similar lonesome position 
in the present Board. After the election we 
called attention to the fact that seven of the 
Aldermen elected were liquor-dealers, and that 
in the whole twenty-four members there were 
at most no more than three wiio could be 
counted upon to legislate in the interests of the 
city. The vote on the Cable Railway fran- 
chise showed this to be an accurate estimate. 
It is absurd to expect a Board made up of 
liquor-dealers and political adventurers, many 
of whom are professional gamblers, to act like 
honest men, and worse than absurd to keep 
such a Board in existence. 





The members of the Baptist Socia] Union, 
after dinner at Delmonico’s last week, dis- 
cussed ‘‘ The Sunday Question and the Satur- 
day Halt-Holiday.” It seems odd that opinion 


should have been about equally divided for | 


and against the Saturday half-holiday, consi- 
dering that the Union was of one mind in favor 


of keeping all the museums and art galleries | 


for ever closed on Sundays. One gentle- 
man said: ‘‘A good deal of sympathy was 
wasted on the men who worked with their 
hands eight or ten hours a day. The proper 
subjects for sympathy were the professional 
men, who labored ten, twelve, and fourteen 
hours a day with their brains.” There is much 
truth in this statement, but its bearing on the 
question of opening the museums, etc., on 
Sundays is directly against the argument of the 
speaker. Does he class professional men 
among those who cannot profit by museums of 
art or natural history ? and, if not, how does 
he fancy that men who work from ten to fourteen 





In 1884 and again last year | 


| to eve rybody. 


| ship. 
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hours a day are to make any use of places 


which are closed on evenings and Sundays? 
The reasoning is all the other way. It isa 
truth that a great many professional men in 
New York have never even entered, and under 
present regulations never can enter, public 
institutions in the use of which they are by 
education and disposition peculiarly fitted to 
gain not only intellectual fleasure, but also 
knowledge which in many cases would be of 
direct assistance in their daily work. 

The loss of the great steamship Oregon, in 
sight of land, admonishes us that notwithstand 
ing the great strides made in naval architee 
ture and in the art of navigation in the last 
fifty years, we are very far from the line 
of safety in case a steamer is struck amid 


ships by any floating thing having sufti 
cient momentum to knock a hole in her 
side below the water line. Here, it seems, 


water tight compartments are not effectual to 
prevent sinking, although they may delay it 


sufficiently, as in the case of the Oregon 
to insure the transfer of passengers and 
crew to other vessels if there are 


any within reach. It was most fortunate, if 
there was to be a collision of this kind, that it 
occurred near the entrance to a great port, the 
converging point of hundreds of craft of all 
kinds, where any steamer which could keep 
atioat eight hours almost certain of 
finding help. The immunity of the Cunard 
Line in this instance due to 
luck. The company still 

that they have never lost a passenger on their 
transatlantic route, although they did, not lorg 
ago, meet with an accident on their Mediterra 
tean line, which was attended with some loss 
of life to passengers as well as crew. The 
Cunard Company has had a wonderful career, 
and one which the Oregon's loss will but slight 
ly mar, although no one can read the story 


was 
was good 


can boast 


| of this disaster without a shiver. 





Mark Twain's role of iconoclast is familiar 
In his performance of it as a 
writer he has broken up many images long re 
vered or sacred, has brushed the bloom ot ro 
mance from many cherished pictures, and de- 
stroyed many illusions. But in his later capacity 
of publisher, bringing the Pope of Rome into 
the American ‘‘ subscription book” field, he 
has outdone all such performances of author 
The figure of the Sovereign Pontiff 
and Vicar of Christ submitting his biography 
to Mark Twain's publishing house *‘ as a com- 
mercial enterprise” surpasses the most au 
dacious travesty of Mark Twain's books. As 
a stroke of ‘* business” it is probably supreme 
in its way. The effect of it on the popular 
idea of the Holy Father will perhaps be un- 
fortunate. Until now this latest addition to the 
list of Royal and Noble Authors, in his secluded 
and withdrawn state, could fairly be allowed 
on all hands to be the most impressive figure 


, in Christendom; but the centre of infallibility 


‘** booming” the subscription book market with 
a life of himself ‘‘ published in every style,” 
including ‘‘ elaborately bound and illustrated 
copies,” though it make the unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve. 





The colonial fever is strong in Germany just 
now; and one result of it has been a flood of 








= >. y ae 
~~ 6 
pamphlets and magazine articles on colonies 
One of the 


the discussion, especially to us of the United 


most interesting contributions to 
States, is an article in the last number of th 
Jahrbuch Sti ( which Ms 
C. Hervog Ge 


frgeoung, WwW 


(hem 
from 
of the facts 


i 
‘ 


discusses emigration 


many to this country. Some 


which he brings out are very curious an 


striking 
of women and children to the t 


Thus he shows that the proportion 
tal number of 
Germans 


emigrants is distinctly larger among 


than among emigrants from other countries 
Of course, the proportion among emigrants of 
men in the prime of life is always createt 
than it is in population at large, but the dis 
crepancy is least among the German emi 
grants, In the years IS7Y S88 there were 612 


males and 38S females for every 1.000 em 


grants from Europe to 
1,000 


unity out ft 


) 
This: 


every German emigrants there were 


ind as man 


but 506 males, 
And similarly the number 





fifteen) Was, among emigrants from Burom 
ceneral, 230 for every 1,000 it among G 
man emigrants it was 272 for every 1,000 
The proportion of people in the vigor of lf 
between ihe ages of fifteen a ds forty w“ 


669 out of 1.000 among Eurepean emigrant 
emirvaunts it was only 622 


All of 


German emigration is more distipetly an emi 


German 
1.14) 


among 
out of 
gration by families, a steady stream from 
the 
from other } 


general mass of the population, who 


iropean countries there is mon 
emigration of individual nm 
too, that within Germany emt 


very curious 


gration is much larger from those provinecs 


where the land is cultivated in large farms and 


estates than it is in the provinces where peasant 
proprietorship is the rul 


The figures show that as vet the German emi 


grants make for the United States as much 
as ever, if not more than ever A recent 
statement showed that in the years 1871-84 


cent, of all emigrants 


about 951, per from 
Germany went to the United States. For the 
earlier part « f this ye riod, the ten vears 


1871-80, the proportion had been only 93! 
per cent.; so that in recent years there must 
have been an increased proportion going to 
this country. And the figures for individual 


vears, so far as we have them, bring this 
out very clearly. In 1881, nearly 98 per 
cent, went to the United States; in 182, 


about 971, per cent,; in 1883, over 96 per cent 
The truth is, that although the Germans have a 
strong sentimental attachment to their country, 
they cannot and will not sacrifice their indivi 
dual welfare to the advancement of its pros 
perity and power. This country offers them 
a settled civilization, security of life and pro 
perty, an improvement in material welfare ; in 
face of these advantages they will not go to the 
Balkans or to Buenos Ayres for the sake of 
possibly retaining a closer connection with 
their native country. The attraction of free 
and democratic institutions may not be as 
strong now as it was twenty or thirty years 
ago, and yet it counts for a good deal. It 
certainly counts for a good deal as against one 
feature of German government, compulsory 
military service, which is undoubtedly the 
strongest direct cause of emigration, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


March 10, to TvESDAY, March 16, 1886, 


inclusive. } 

DOMESTIC. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has vetoed the bill to 
quiet the tities of settlers on the Des Moines 
River lands in lowa. He says: ‘‘I cannot but 
think that every possible question that can be 
raised, or at least that ought to be raised, in 
any suit relating to these lands, has been de- 
termined by the highest judicial authority in 
the land. And if any substantial point re- 
mains yet unsettled, I believe there is no diffi- 
culty in presenting it to the proper tribunal.” 

President Cleveland on Tuesday sent in the 
name of Mr. Trenholm, of South Carolina, one 
ot the present Civil-Service Commissioners, to 
be Comptroller of the Currency in place of 
Mr. Cannon, resigned; that of Mr. John H. 
Oberly, of Illinois, now Superintendent of 
Indian Schools, to be the Democratic Civil- 
Service Commissioner in place of Mr. Tren- 
holm; and that of Mr. Charles Lyman, who 
has been the Chief Examiner of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission since its inauguration, to 
succeed Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, term expired. 
Neither Mr. Oberly nor Mr. Lyman knew he 
was going to be appointed, neither of them 
had made application for the office, and neither 
had any papers on file in his behalf. Friends 
of the President say that both the new Civil- 
Service Commissioners are his own selections. 
Mr. Oberly has long been a journalist, and has 
had experience in executive office. He was 
Chairman of the Democratic State Con mittee 
of Illinois in the Presidential campaign. Mr. 
Lyman has been identified with the cause of 
civil-service reform since the first Commission 
appointed by General Grant, and is an enthu- 
siast on the subject, as well as a very practical 
man. 

Senator Eustis, according to an authorized 
statement, in his recent conferences urged the 
President to withdraw the nomination of all 
unconfirmed appointees against whom adverse 
criticisms have been justly made. ‘‘The re- 
cord,” said Senator Eustis, ‘‘can be forestalled. 
The names of appointees as to whose fitness 
there is any doubt can be withdrawn. Every 
man whose presence in the Government is a 
source of criticism and suspicion can be elimi 
nated. From the highest to the lowest, I 
would lop off every branch that threatened the 
health and vitality of the Democracy.” 

Senator Pugh replied to Senator Edmunds in 
the Senate on Wednesday. At the start he 
pointed out tbe important fact that the nomi- 
nation of Burnett to succeed Duskin had lain in 
the Judiciary Committee for a month after it 
was received; in the meantime, on December 
20, Duskin’s term of office expired. One month 
later, when Duskin was no longer an incumbent 
of the office, the resolution calling for the papers 
in his case was passed. The fact that Duskin’s 
term had expired was news to most of those who 
heard it. Mr. Pugh also read a letter, signed by 
Mr. Thurman, which was read by Mr. Ed- 
munds as an important precedent, calling for 
papers bearing on the removal of Judge Shaffer 
of the Territory of Utah, and said that in the 
provision conferring the power of removal on 
the President there was an express exception 
of judges of the United States; these could be 
removed only by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The question was whether 
Territorial judges were embraced in that lan- 
guage. The Senator from Vermont knew that 
that question was an open one before the Com- 
mittee of which he is Chairman. 

In his argument on the President’s refusal of 
papers to the Senate, Mr. Kenna (Dem., W. 
Va.) cited the confirmation of R. 8. Dement to 
be Surveyor-General of Utah, by the aid of 
Republican votes and in the face of an adverse 
report by the Public Lands Committee, as a 
proof of the insincerity of the Republican pro- 
fession of a desire to guard the interests of the 
service. The vote is said to have stood twenty- 
five for confirmation and twenty-two against. 
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Of the majority seven Republicans are report- 
ed as voting for Dement, viz.: Stanford of 
California, Manderson of Nebraska, Sewell 
of New Jersey, Mitchell of Oregon, Logan of 
Illinois, Hoar of Massachusetts, and Mc- 
Millan of Minnesota. Colonel Morrison says 
of Dement: ‘‘ He is totally unfit for the duties 
of the office. I supposed, of course, that the 
Democratic Senators knew the services that he 
rendered General, Logan in his recent contest 
for the United States Senate. I regard the 
confirmation of Dement as a reward for his 
treachery to me at Springfield.” 

The United States Senate on Tuesday passed 
the House bill increasing the pensions of 
soldiers’ widows and dependent relatives from 
$8 to $12 per month. The bill now goes to 
the President. 

An adverse report upon the Bennett bill to 
repeal the Civil-Service Law was made on 
Wednesday to the House. Mr. Stone (Dem., 
Mo.) will make a minority report. The oppo- 
nents of that measure are, however, confident 
of a favorable report on the bill to repeal the 
law which was recently referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws. 

The minority report of Mr. Rice, of Massa- 
chusetts, from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, against the Morrow Anti-Chinese Bill, 
which was presented to the House on Thurs- 
day morning, makes these points: That the bill 
is unconstitutional; that the provisions relating 
to the limitation of certificates and the twenty 
years’ limitation are in violation of treaty; that 
the original restrictive act was in viola- 
tion of the treaty, but that, inasmuch as 
it is working advantageously, there is no pre- 
sent necessity for a change; that statistics 
show that there are now 30,000 less Chinese in 
the country than there were when the restrict- 
ive act was passed, and that that act has six 
years more to run; that Chinese immigration is 
decreasing in volume; that there is no reason 
for the passage of an act which could only have 
the effect still further to irritate the Chinese 
Government, and that it is a wiser policy to let 
well enough alone; that there will be time 
enough to pass another bill, if it shall be 
deemed necessary, when the present act shall 
terminate; that, in the meantime, everything 
that is necessary to do can be accomplished by 
amicable arrangement with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
Tuesday, by a vote of seven to six, postponed 
the consideration of the Morrow Chinese Bill, 
and will instead take up the President’s mes- 
sage recommending the payment of indemnity 
to China for outrages perpetrated on Chinese 
subjects in this country. ‘The Chairman (Mr. 
Belmont), who cast the deciding vote, declared 
himself opposed to the Morrow bill on the 
ground of its being a violation of treaty obliga- 
tions, 

The House Committee on Education on Fri- 
day morning voted to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Blair Educational Bill to the third 
Friday in April. This action is regarded as 
unfavorable to the bill. It will probably be 
smothered in Committee 


The House Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads gave a hearing on Friday to a num- 
ber of people who appeared to advocate the 
passage of the measures which have been intro- 
duced providing for the establishment of 
postal savings banks. Speeches were made by 
Assistant-Secretary Fairchild, President Gil- 
man, Walter Howe, E. L. Godkin, and others. 

The House Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads bas decided to report adversely the 
bill to double the rate of postage on fourth- 
class matter or merchandise. 

Mr. J. Harris Rogers testified before the com- 
mittee investigating the Pan-Electric scandal 
in Washington on Friday. One of the most signi- 
ficant points brought out was that which re- 
lated to bringing the Government suit last sum- 
mer. Some time in the summer—probably in 
July—Casey Young came to his house and in- 
formed him and his father that a suit would be 
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brought by the Government to annul the Bell 
patent. The witness said, ‘‘ My father asked 
him if Garland had promised, and he replied, 
‘Yes, he has promised.” ‘ Then if he has 
promised he will do,’ my father said. Colonel 
Young said that the Attorney-General felt some 
delicacy about ordering the suit himself, and 
that he would leave it with Mr. Goode or turn 
it over to Mr. Goode. My father then asked 
if Goode was all right, and Colonel Young re 
plied in substance that Goode was our friend, 
and that he did not know but he would rather 
have Goode than Garland to attend to the 
matter.” 

In the New York Senate on Wednesday a 
high license bill was introduced fixing the 
liquor tax as follows: ‘‘In cities of over 500,- 
000 inhabitants, hotels, bars, saloons, and 
restaurants, first class, $500 per annum; second 
class, $300; third class, $150. Where wines 
alone are sold, the taxes shall be respectively 
$150, $75, and $60. In cities of between 100,- 
000 and 500,000 inhabitants the taxes shall be 
$300, $200, and $100, and for wine alone $100, 
$50, and $40. In cities of between 10,000 and 
100,000 the taxes shall be $150, $100, and $75, 
and for only beer $30. For all other places 
the tax shall be $100 for beer, malt liquors, and 
wine, and $20 for malt liquors. The taxes 
shall be paid to the county treasurers and the 
Comptroller of New York city. No further 
license tax shall be required. The taxes shall 
be paid into the State to meet the interest on 
the debt, prison maintenance, and general 
State expenses. The act does not apply to 
shops where liquor is sold in sealed bottles not 
opened on the premises.” 

Governor Hill, of New York, on Wednes- 
day nominated Dr. Charles Phelps for Health 
Officer of the Port of New York; for Quaran- 
tine Commissioners, Dr. John H. Douglas, 
Marshall B. Blake, and Charles 8. Higgins. 

A sensation was created in the Broadway 
Railway investigation in this city, on Friday, 
by an affidavit showing that Alderman Jaehne 
had been accused of receiving stolen goods and 
had paid $1,100 to settle the matter. 

About $1,207,000 was realized by the sale 
of the late Mrs. Mary Jane Morgan’s collec- 
tion of paintings, etchings, engravings, books, 
and art objects. 

The Missouri Pacific Road was able to move 
a freight train on Friday from St. Louis only 
by letting police officers act as engineer and 
fireman, the persons employed regularly in 
those positions refusing to act. All efforts to 
compromise the strike have so far failed. 

The steamship Oregon, of the Cunard Line, 
from Liverpool, while about fifteen miles off 
the American shore near Fire Island, at 4:30 
o'clock Sunday morning, was run into by an 
unknown schooner, which struck the steam- 
ship on the port side. A large rent was made 
in the Oregon’s side, through which the water 
poured rapidly. The 896 persons on board 
were transferred in three hours to a schooner 
and pilot-boat and afterward to the steamer 
Fulda, which brought them to this city. The 
Oregon sank at 1 P.M. She was one of the 
finest steamers afloat and cost $1,250,000. 
Only 188 out of 598 sacks of mail matter on 
board were saved. The cargo was valuable 
and large. Nothing is known of the fate of 
the schooner which struck the Oregon. 

The celebrated physician, Austin Flint, M. 
D., of this city, died of cerebral apoplexy oa 
Saiurday efternoon, at the age of seventy- 
four. 

Michael Hahn, the only Republican Con- 
gressman from Louisiana, died suddenly in 
Washington on Monday, at the age of fifty- 
six. He wasastrong Union man during the 
war, and was the first Governor of the free 
State of Louisiana, having been elected in 1864. 


Prof. Edward Tuckerman, of Amherst Col- 
lege, died on Monday of Bright's disease He 
was graduated from Union College in 1837. 
He was a botanist of note, and made a special 
study of lichens, on which subject he was re- 
cognized as an authority. 
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Capt. James I. Waddell, who commanded 
the famous Confederate cruiser Shenandoah, 
died in Annapolis, Md., on Monday, aged six- 
ty-two. 


Mrs. George Bancroft, wife of the historian, 
died in Washington on Monday. 


FOREIGN, 


Itis reported that Mr. Gladstone 
against Mr. Giffen’s plan for buying out the 
landlords, on the ground that, as the Irish land 
is mortgaged in England to an enormous ex- 
tent, such a measure would benefit chiefly the 
English mortgagees, and be of little help to the 
Irish landlords. 


The London Observer says that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s draft of a home-rule measure, submitted 
to the Cabinet on Saturday, deals exclusively 
with expropriation, for which a colossal sum 
(estimated at £200,000,000) will be required, 
The administration of the fund is to be in- 
trusted to an Irish local body, the constitution 
of which is left blank in the draft, but which 
the Ministers were informed would be of the 
character of an Irish Parliament. ‘The 
Standard on Monday morning said: ‘‘It is 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for 
the government of Ireland proposes the estab- 
lishment of a single-chamber Parliament at Dub- 
lin, and embodies the principle of minority 
representation. Ireland will continue to send 
members to Westminster, not in proportion to 
her population, but in proportion to her con- 
tribution to the imperial revenue. Under ‘this 
scheme there would probably be thirty Irish 
members of Parliament. The police are to be 
disarmed, and are to be under the control of 
the Government at Dublin. Provision is made 
for the use of the imperial forces when needed 
for the security of life and property. The 
Government at Dublin will not have power to 
impose duties on British goods, to treat with 
foreign Powers, to employ the revenues of the 
country for the endowment of any religious 
body, or to pass measures impairing the va- 
lidity of contracts.” 


All the London papers except the Vers op- 
pose Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. The Zimes 
says: ‘‘ The addition of £200,000,000 to £220,- 
000,000 to the national debt is the estimated 
cost to the British taxpayer of the luxury of 
permitting the author of the abortive land bills 
of 1870 and 1881 to carry out another of his 
interesting experiments. An annual burden 
of five or six millions sterling to be borne by 
ourselves, and transmitted to the unborn 
generations who will not have the satisfaction 
of listening to Mr. Gladstone’s lucid expo- 
sitions, will perhaps appear to some among us 
a rather high price even for so much honor. 
We do not believe that the people of this 
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country will be imposed upon by the sham, if | 


their proper leaders and teachers have the 
courage and manliness to do their duty.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette professes to have au- | 


thority for saying that the statements of the 


Times and Standard that Mr. Gladstone's Irish | 


expropriation scheme contemplates an outlay 
of £200,000,000 are ridiculous, and that the 
sum whch Mr. Gladstone calculated necessary 
to buy out all the present landlords of Lreland 
is much nearer £100,000,000 than £200,000,000. 


It was reported on Monday afternoon that at 
the Cabinet meeting on Saturday Mr. Trevel- 
yan, Secretary for Scotland, and formerly 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Edward 
Heneage, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, both tendered their resignations.. Mr. 
Heneage has authorized a denial of this report. 
‘The reason alleged to have been given by both 
gentlemen for their action was their disiaclina- 
tion to support the Irish policy outlined at the 
meeting by Mr. Gladstone. 


Despite all stories to the contrary, it was au- 
thoritatively announced on Tuesday that both 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, President of the Lo- 
cal Government Board, and Mr. Trevelyan, 
had actually placed their resignations in the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone. The Premier had, 
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however, declined to accept the resignations | 


outright. His answer to the tender of them 
was a most conciliatory one. 
to both gentlemen that they should defer final 
on the resignations until after 
a” personal discussion of the question 
at issue between them and him. To this both 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan have as 
sented. It is now known that the subject of 
dispute between the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan is Mr. Glad 
stone’s Irish expropriation scheme. The exact 
sum which will be required to buy out all the 
land-owners of the country according to the 
Premier’s plan is £126,000,000. The proposi 
tion to increase the public debt of Great Brit 


He suggested | 


ain that much in order to purchase peace in | 


Ireland is asserted by the Radical leaders in 
the Cabinet to be asking far too much for what 
will be obtained. Both Mr. Trevelyan aud 
Mr. Chamberlain were in their usual places in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday afternoon. 


Mr. Ghadstone’s scheme was elaborated with 
the assistance of Earl Spencer, Mr. Morley, 
and Sir Robert Hamilton, the permanent Under 
Secretary at Dublin Castle. It provides for 
compensation for the vested interests in Lrish 


tenanted land in case the possessors of those | 


interests desire to abandon their property on 
the establishment of a statutory Parliament in 
Dublin. 
commutation of his interest a land tax is to be 
substituted for rent. The new Irish Govern 
ment will depend chiefly upon this tax for its 
revenues, 


Messrs. Chamberlain and Healy tlatly deny 
the intrigues attributed to them by a provincial 
paper for the overthrow of Messrs. Glad 
stone and Parnell. 


Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P. for Neweastle, 
and the colieague of Mr. John Morley, writes 
to his newspaper: ‘‘Itas said that Mr. Glad 
stone has changed his mind about an early dis 
solution. If the Lords reject one or other of 
the Irish bills, he will hold an autumn session 
and pass it a second time in the Commons, as 
was done with the Franchise and Redistribu 
tion Bills. If the Peers should throw out the 
measure a second time, it will be passed by the 
Commons a third time, and, if again rejected, 
dissolution will follow in the spring next year. 
The Prime Minister believes that the peopl 
want to be educated about home rule, and that 
a discussion in Parliament will have the effect 
of erlightening them.” Mr, Cowen’s relations 
with Mr. Gladstone add special significance to 
this statement. 


Lord Charles Beresford (Conservative) moved 
in the House of Commons on Monday that in 
view of the large number of workingmen out 
of employment and the cheapness of labor, the 
present time is opportune to suspend the sink- 
ing fund in order to place the navy in a state 
of efficiency. The motion was defeated by a 
vote of 206 to 98. 


Mr. Henry Labouchere, Radical, during 
Thursday's debate in the House of Commons 
on the Government's civil-service estimates, 
moved to reduce the grant for the maintenance 
of parks belonging to or used exclusively by 
royalty or members of the royal family. The 
motion was carried against the Government by 
a vote of 131 to 114. Parnellites and Radicals 
made the majority. 

Mr. Parnell publicly urges members of the 
Nationalist party in Ulster to refrain from cele- 
brating St. Patrick’s Day by demonstrations, 
such as parades, likely to anger the Orange- 
men. In his circular advising this course the 
Irish leader says: ** Do not irritate the Orange- 
men, however misguided you may deem them; 
this is of vital importance now.” 

The distress among the inhabitants along the 
western Irish coast is said to be terrible. Gun- 
boats have been placed at the service of the 
Relief Agent. 

Lord Rosebery, British Foreign Secretary, 
has advised a reduction of the army of occupa- 
tion in Egypt by six regiments, the withdrawal 
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of the British troops from Assuan and the 
Egyptian troops from Wady Halfa, In a 
skirmish near Suakim on Sunday between the 
British and the rebels, thirty of the latter wer 
killed. 


Before Mr. Justice Stephen, in London, on 
Thursday, a wealthy Tory farmer was prose 
cuted by the Government for committing felo 
ny in having voted three times at three differ 
ent places in one Parliamentary borough. Hy 
had three qualifications, Had these been tm 
different boroughs, the Government admitted 
his right, but opposed his right to vote three 
times for one candidate The defence ad 
mitted the voting, but cliimed entire absence of 
guilty intention. The jury found the prisoner 
guilty, but with no guilty intent what 
ever. Mr. Justice Stephen entirely agreed 
with the verdict, but said that the law must be 
upheld, and the prisoner had done what the 
law decided was felony. The Court had no 
option mm passing sentence but to inflict im 
prisonment with hard labor. He did in 
to pass any such and the only way 
he could avoid it was by ordering the prisone: 
to enter into his own recogni and come 
up and receive judgment when called upon 
Probably, unless he offended again, he would 
never hear any more about it The 
Was then bound over and discharged 
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Richard Belt, the London sculpt 
Monday found guilty of a misdemeanor 
having obtained money of Sir William Abdy 
by false pretences, and was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment at bard labor 
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Sir Charles Warren has been appointed Com 
missioner of the Metropolitan Pohce of London 


The Earl of Chichester is dead at the am of 
eighty-one. He was Lord Lieutenant of Sussex 
and took an active part in the management of 
many leading religious and charitable societies 
of the Church of England 
Earl of Kin 
died at Monte Carlo on Wednesday. 


Viscoun’ Dupplin, heir of the 
noull, 


The French Government has decided to issuc 
a loan of 1,000,000,000° frances nsoli 
date the 618,000,000 of six-year now 
outstanding, and to redeem the floating debt, 


to 


bonds 


The Bank of France has given 40,000 franes 
for the proposed Pasteur Institute. Baron 
Rothschild has given a like sum, and the Insti 
tute of France has given 380,000 franes. 


Louise Michel announces that she will make 
a lecture tour in America. 


Austria has decided to prohibit the teaching 
of Old Catholicisin in any public school in the 
empire. 


The Austrian Minister of War has issued in 
structions to aW the commanders of corps in 
the Austro-Hungarian army to order the en 
forcement of the study of German among a'l 
the troops. The Count complams that the use 
of local dialects among the soldiers has greatly 
increased of late. The Czechs, meanwhile, 
are steadfast in adhering to their own language. 
It is also asserted that a movement has been 
organized in Russia to convert to the “Greek 
Church the Catholic Czechs in the Austro 
Hungarian Empire. 


The Committee of the Reichstag to which 
was referred Prince Bismarck’s Spirit Mono 
poly Bill, on Friday rejected the first two 
clauses of the measure. As these clauses con 
tain the essence of the bill, the action of the 
Committee virtually defeats the measure, 


The conference of representatives of the 
Powers which met at Constantinople to consi 
der the Turco-Bulgarian treaty (which, among 
other things, creates Prince Alexander, of Bul- 
garia, ruler of Eastern Rumelia) has accepted 
the treaty in its entirety. 


Twelve thousand Burmese rebels are report 
ed about to march on Mandalay, 
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COMPULSORY HIRING. 


THERE are various plans on foot, some in the 
Legislature and some outside, for the settlement 
of disputes between workingmen and their 
employers by means of arbitration. But no 
scheme of this kind, however carefully consid- 
ered, can be successful unless it is based on a 
clear understanding of what the rights of the 
parties who submit to arbitration are. That is 
to say, there can be no sound, lasting, and 
healthy settlement of the labor question which 
is not preceded by a plain definition of 
the position of the parties whom it affects. 
Thus far nothing of the kind seems to 
have been reached. Apparently a very large 
body of the workingmen all over the country 
seem to be possessed with the idea that they 
have a right to be hired by any employer whom 
they select for that purpose, at a rate of wages 
to be fixed by themselves or by the trades un- 
ions to which they belong. It may be said 
that this is an exaggeration—that all that the 
trades unions claim, at most, is the right of 
men to continue in the service of men who have 
already employed them. But this is a distinction 
without a difference. In the field of morals 
a right to be employed by any man you please 
flows logically from the right to be employed 
by a particular man who does not want your 
services. The right, if it exists, runs with the 
laborer. If A has a right to insist that B shall 
give him work at $2 a day heaving coal when 
B does not want him to heave coal for him on 
any terms whatever, A has a right also to 
impose himself on C, D, or E as a coal 
heaver. 

In mos! of the strikes which occur nowa- 
days this point is clearly brought out. The labor- 
ers of the Steam Heating Company, for instance, 
call on the company to make certain changes 
in its mode of doing business, as a condition of 
their continuing to work for it. The company 
refuses, and the laborers consequently leave its 
service. All is right thus far. Each side has 
exercised its liberty as a citizen. But the 
laborers do not go away and let the Steam 
Heating Company atone. They surround its 
premises in an angry way, as if the company 
were in possession of something which belonged 
to them, and they threaten those whom it 
takes in tueir places with serious bodily harm. 
They iusist that they have a right to continue 
in the company’s employment for an indefinite 
period, on terms fixed by themselves and with- 
out regard to their behavior. They do not 
concede to the company any right whatever 
of withdrawing from the relation or dis- 
pensing with their services, nor will they 
allow it to mention any fixed term of office for 
them. They are so sure of the justice of this 
arrangement, too, that they propose to assault 
anybody that interferes with it, and to damage 
the property of anybody who deals with the 
company and refuses to be a party to the 
quarrel, 

Now, arbitration on a basis of this sort is im- 
possible. It cannot succeed in any organized 
shape unless it is avowedly conducted between 
free agents—that is, unless the parties to it have 
perfectly equal rights: unless the Knights of 
Labor, for instance, openly acknowledge, and 
agiee to live up to the acknowledgment, that the 
employer has the same right to dismiss that the 
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employee has to leave, and that the laborer has 
no more right to hit or kick the capitalist, or 
damage his property for not giving him work, 
than the capitalist has to hit or kick the labor- 
er for refusing to stay in his service. We 
trust, too, that employers of labor throughout 
the country, and all intelligent and peaceable 
men of every calling, whether employers of 
labor or not, will insist now on the abandon- 
ment of the monstrous theory, which the 
Knights of Labor are either putting forward or 
sanctioning, that one man has a right to be 
hired by another man whether the other man 
wants him or not. This sounds when one sees 
it in a’ paper so absurd as to be laughable ; but 
such doctrine is not laughable when held by 
great bodies of the citizens of what is supposed 
to be a free country: it is dangerous, It merits 
the prompt and unfaltering resistance of every 
lover of his country and his kind. Nothing 
much more monstrous and oppressive was ever 
concocted in the Middle Ages to bolster up the 
power of feudal lords. All this ‘‘ boycotting ” 
which is going on in support of it is simply a 
disguised form of robbery, and should be met 
and stigmatized as such. Working by all 
sorts of methods to injure a man’s busi- 
ness, or, in other words, to damage his property 
because he will not hire you, is no more moral 
or respectable than guing to his safe and taking 
some of his money, and it is a pity and a shame 
that it is not as punishable and as easi- 
ly punished. Everybody, no matter what his 
place orcalling, who encourages it, or even sub- 
mits to it,or connives at it in the case of his neigh- 
bors, is an accessory to a most odious offence 
against society and against hisfellow-man. The 
moral law has not changed since the Knights 
of Labor were organized any more than the 
law of the land, and no change in the law of 
the land which does not take the moral law 
into account can possibly work anything but 
confusion. 

Moreover, the doctrine of compulsory hiring 
is capable of indefinite extension without losing 
any of its force. It can easily be applied to 
the sale of any other commodity as well as 
labor. If I have the right to insist on another 
man’s hiring me whether he wants me or not, 
and am entitled to kick and cuff him, and smash 
his machinery and furniture, and persuade his 
neighbors not to deal with him in case he refuses, 
why may I not do the same thing if he refuses 
to purchase goods of my manufacture? Why 
might a trades union not set upa producing co- 
operative shop and carry their goods round to 
people for sale, and hit them over the head, 
and break their windows, and hang round 
their door hissing and hooting, and threatening 
everybody who attempted to enter, in case of 
their refusal to buy? What can be said 
in defence or justification of the first of 
these performances which cannot be said in 
defence or justification of the second? No- 
thing that we know of. 

The issue is a plain one. It must be met by 
the American people sooner or later. The 
present position of the Knights of Labor is an 
attempt to introduce terrorism and intimida- 
tion in their most odious forms into the every- 
day life of that community of all in the world 
from the success of which the workingman bas 
most to expect. This js as good a time to meet 
it as will ever come, 





THE TELEPHONE SUIT. 


THE long delay which has attended the prepa- 
ration of the bill of complaint of the Govern- 
ment against Bell, will surprise no one who has 
in mind the difficulties of the problem with 
which counsel have had todeal. It was quite 
evident that the original bill prepared by the 
Pan-Electric Company was never intended to 
come before the courts upon its merits, 
being gotten up merely to afford the At- 
torney-General an excuse for commencing suit. 
If the synopsis which first appeared in the 
Washington Post is, as would appear, a careful 
preparation by competent hands, the new bill 
is a much stronger document than the origi- 
nal one, and has avoided most of the ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies of the other. 
But the effect of this added strength is to bring 
out in a clearer light than ever the absence of 
all sound reason for commencing the suit. 

We have no desire to anticipate in any way 
the final verdict of the court. When we con- 
sider how many informalities may invalidate 
a patent, how the extreme freedom with which 
our Government issues patents is set off by 
laws giving every possible advantage to par- 
ties contesting them, how numerous the com- 
petitors, and how great the reward of 
overthrowing the Bell patent, we cannot 
but regard the unbroken series of decisions 
in its favor as a marvel. It would be hazar- 
dous to claim that no loophole in the docu- 
ment and no invalidating circumstances in its 
issue could be brought to light by the search- 
ing inquiry now to be instituted. The point 
we wish to bring to the attention of our read 
ers is, that the bill makes a number of state- 
ments which, if true, show that the action 
taken by the Gove. nment is quite unjustifiable, 
and the expense caused by it a flagrant waste 
of the public money. 

For example, it is averred that Bell purpose- 
ly framed his application and claim in general 
and ambiguous terms in order to cover both 
antecedent and future inventions, and to de- 
ceive and mislead the examiners of the Patent- 
office and the public. Now, if Bell did 
this, and if it was a fraud, then the fraud was 
practised on no other person than Bell himself. 
For the statutes of the United States clearly 
provide that if a patentee does this, any citizen 
of the United States may use the invention 
at his pleasure; and if Bell is so impru- 
dent as to bring suit against him on his patent, 
the citizen can not only secure a verdict, but 
make Bell pay the costs of the suit. What ex- 
cuse, then, can the Government have for going 
into court with such a plea? The bill also 
states that on March 10, 1876, Bell obtained a 
patent for a telephone in which the transmis- 
sion of speech was obtained by a liquid trans- 
mitter or water telephone described in Gray’s 
caveat, which had been filed three weeks be- 
fore. Now, Gray’s caveat has been before 
the courts and the public for many years, as 
well as Bell’s patent. A patent by Bell for 
anything contained in Gray’s caveat is not 
worth the paper itis printed upon. What pos- 
sible excuse, then, has the Government for go- 
ing to such expense in annulling the patent ? 
The proceedings are very much as if the Gov- 
ernment should be asked to expend several 
thousand dollars in erecting ma*hinery to re- 
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of parties who averred that the building was 
only a fog-bank which would be carried away 
by the first breeze. 

Our readers will be interested in knowing 
what the complainant now says about the state 
of Bell’s knowledge of telephonic transmission 
during the critical period under consideration. 
We have alluded to the claim of the Pan-Elec- 
tric Company, that Bell well knew his appa- 
ratus to be 3 speaking telephone, but cunning- 
ly and wrongfully withheld that knowledge 
from the examiner of the Patent-office. Wehave 
also discussed the claim of another party that he 
did not discover his apparatus to be a speaking 
telephone until some time later. On this criti- 
cal point we find that the Government counsel 
sweep away both hypotheses by claiming that 
the apparatus was not a telephone at all, ard 
‘lacked in description or drawings any ma- 
chine then, or at any time, capable of trans- 
mitting speech.” Here again we find a re- 
markable silence on the burning question why 
the Government should spend money in in- 
validating a patent for such a cumbrous 
and worthless piece of apparatus. It is 
curious to see the same fallacy coming in 
from beginning to end of the paper. It again 
calls the attention of the court to what has 
been considered the great fact justifying the 
suit, namely, that only the Government and not 
a private citizen can bring suit to repeal a 
patent. It ignores in the most extraordinary 
way the fact that the laws make ample pro- 
vision against any necessity for such repeal, by 
legislation which protects every person against 
a suit for infringing a patent which there is 
any grounds for repealing. 

We have looked in vain through the docu- 
ment for any allusion to the supposed fraudu- 
lent alteration of Bell’s application by the addi- 
tion of new matter. As this fraudulent pro- 
ceeding is one which the Patent-office and its 
clients have been engaged in every week of its 
existence, we apprehend that the proper formu 
lation of the complaint in this case must have 
caused some embarrassment to counsel, and 
that the matter was dropped in consequence. 








THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY, 


Wirn the publication of each new document 
on the subject, it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that the reasons advanced in favor of 
the removal of the Naval Observatory are bal- 
anced by evidence that an improved organiza- 
tion is more urgent than a removal. It there- 
fore provokes no small degree of surprise that 
the advocates of its removal continue to press 
the matter. To expect Congress to make boun- 
teous provision for the purpose on such a show- 
ing is, to say the least, somewhat vain. 
Executive Document 67, embodying a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, forms a new contribution 
to the literature of a subject already thread- 
bare, and one in which many of the leading 
men of science of the country long ago lost all 
interest. Fourteen pages of this document are 
occupied with the report of a committee of 
seven members of the National Academy 
of Sciences, a minority of whom are prac- 
tical astronomers; but the Committee unani- 
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it is advisable to proceed promptly with 
the erection 
the site purchased in 1880 for this purpose ; 
(2) that it should be under civilian administra- 
tion, and called the National Observatory of 
the United States, (3) that all except three 
of the instruments of the present Naval Obser 
vatory, together with a good part of its libra- 
ry, should be transferred tothe Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, with such members of the staff as 
may be required to operate them, wlile what 
is left (library, instruments, and officers) is to 
become the nucleus of a new national observa 
tory to be built in Georgetown or West Wash 
ington. 

Leaving out of consideration here, what is 
probably true, that the proposed site possesses 
only meagre advantages over the present one, it 
is to be noted that the present Observatory build 
ings are somewhat dilapidated and unsuitable 
for observatory use ; that they are located in a 
spot which, in the opinion of many, has been 


notably malarious and may perhaps con- 
tinue so; that the observers on night 
duty have no houses near their instru- 


ments, as they ought to have; and that, 
from the proximity of the Potomac Rover, 
fogs and vapors sometimes exercise a baleful 
influence upon the astronomical work. The 
Committee think the sanitary question the 
most serious one, but are compelled to state 
that, while their evidence is mainly drawn from 
documents prepared eight vears ago, the mat 
ter has since assumed a different aspect, as the 
flats or marshes about the Observatory are 
now in process of being rapidly filled up; 
so that it is the belief of some of the 
medical men of Washington that, with their 
reclamation, the deleterious influences of 
which they have been the cause will cease to 
be exerted. As authorities on the subject are 
at variance, and it would at the most be a mat- 
ter of only a few years when a positive con- 
clusion might be 
servatism would say that it is 
to wait and see. <As_ for the obstruc- 
tion to observation by fogs, the Committee 
consider it not a matter of gravity; while the 
dilapidated state of the building may, they say, 
be a reason for repairing, or, if necessary, recon 
structing it, but it is not in itself a reason fora 
change of site. 

The Committee contribute an elaborate and 
very just estimate of the astronomical work of 
the Observatory; and, in reply to the question 
whether its superintendert should be a line offi- 
cer of the navy or a practical astronomer, they 
find that the views of Professor Newcomb, ex- 
pressed in 1877, are so perfectly their own that 
they have no hesitation in adopting his letter 
entire. His view is, of course, that the Ob 
servatory should have a scientific head, (1) be- 
cause of the generally recognized necessity 
that every office should, as far es practicable, 
be under a head professionally acquainted with 
its routine of business; (2) because the Observa- 
tory should be administered with well-defined 
objects in view ; and (3) because individual as- 
tronomers of talent are more secure in the re- 
cognition of their scientific claims under a 
bead professionally interested in the advance- 
ment of science. Also, ‘the proper es- 
sential business of a State Observatory” 
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is defined by the Committee in terms which ad 
mit of no doubt, and which the future manage 
ment of the Observatory, whatever it may turn 
out to be, will do well to keep continually in 
mind. Examining the publications of the 
Observatory itself, the Committee do not hesi 
tate to their 
features which are far from 
while the volumes themselves show sufficiently 


announce detection of many 


satisfactory, 


the absence of any preconceived plan directing 
the operations of the institution. Recognizing 
the truth of this charge, the Committee seem 
to be justified in recommending the practical 
dismemberment of the present Observatory, in 
the hope, it may be, of getting something 
different or better in the new and disconnected 
organization which they propose in its stead 
Though not himself a member of the Com 
mittee, but asa member of the Academy, the 
views of Professor Holden an astronomer of 
mature experience at the Naval Observatory 
itself and subsequently at the Washburn Obs: 
vatory, Wisconsin, and now Director of the 
Lick Observatory, are worthy of note bon 
especially as he appears to take the broadest 
view of the question, and the Committee append 
his letters to their own report 
self unqualifiedly 


He expresses him 
**not in favor of a change of 
its site now or at any time, under the present 
condition of the improvements to the harbor of 
Washington” ; and subsequently, in 


response 
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tee, he says: “‘T am decidedly of the opinion 


that this change [of site] is unnecessary and un 
wise.” At the same time he advocates the very 
common-sense plan of selling the new sites, and 
using the funds to extend the grounds about 
the present Observatory, thus affording the 
needed room for observers’ quarters. Further 
more, Professor Holden does not believe that 
the architect's plan of the proposed new obser 
vatory would ** receive the unqualified approval 
The best 
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of competent astronomers. 
modern observatories, 
Mount Hamilton, and others, are built on 
different, and, I think, better principles.” The 
Committee do not seem to attach the im 
portance they should to Professor Holden's 
testimony on the subject of the malari- 
ousness of the site. He lived in 
the immediate vicinity of the Observatory for 
eight years, and says: ‘‘ None of my family 
were ever ill from malaria, and I myself 
had only two or three very slight attacks.” 
Professor Newcomb also, on duty at the Ob- 
servatory for sixteen years, and engaged in 
night-service the greater part of this time, 
though residing in a remote part of the city, in 
his letter to the Committee says: ‘‘I cannot say 
that I personally suffered greatly in health 
from the cause alluded to. I had occasional 
malarial attacks, but they were no worse than 
before my connection with the Observatory.” 
Professor Newcomb disposes of the fog busi- 
ness by simply directing attention to the fact 
that nobody has ever made simultaneous obser- 
vations at the new site, only a short distance 
from the present one, to see whether fogs at 
the latter may not cover the former too. 

On the whole, the evidence now in must 
quite suffice to show that the chief reason 
why the Government is expected to expend half 
to three-quarters of a million dollars in build. 
ing a new observatory is because a half-dozen 
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or so of the observers at the old one are occa- 
sionally ill with malaria—and that, too, with. 
out any attempt to investigate the very perti- 
nent question whether these same observers 
would not be just as ill if they stayed at home 
all the time. 


THE IRISH LANDLORDS. 

Tue probabilities seem to be at present that 
when Mr. Gladstone produces his scheme of 
Irish home rule to the House of Commons, 
nearly all opposition to it will have vanished. 
The solid and very effective support which 
the Irish have been giving to the Radicals 
in their assaults on what used to be called the 
‘‘Throne and Altar,” is frightening not only 
the Tories but the Whigs into acquiescence in 
almost anything that will take the Home 
Rulers away from Westminster. In fact, it 
seems now doubtful whether even the House 
of Lords will make their customary one at- 
tempt to stem the tide. 

Nothing very definite seems to be known 
about Mr. Gladstone’s plan, but it is almost 
certain that he will so combine the expropria- 
tion of the landlords with the restoration of the 
Irish Parliament that they will have to be 
swallowed together in one dose. In other 
words, when ‘‘Grattan’s Parliament” is set up 
again, the class to which Grattan belonged, and 
which in Grattan’s day carried on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, will have virtually disap- 
peared. Here and there an Irish landlord may 
survive the general wreck, but the main body 
will be known no more in politics or socie- 


ty. There are but very few who have 
managed to pass through the last ten 


years without becoming fatally embarrassed. 
Most of the estates have either been mortgaged, 
or saddled with settlements and annuities at 
valuations which even the good old times of 
high rentals did not warrant. These rentals 
have been reduced by the operation of the 
Land Acts on an average 25 per cent. The 
great fall in agricultural produce within the 
last two years has carried them still lower, or 
rather has left the tenants unable to pay even 
the reduced rate. 

An Irish estate used to sell, in the days be- 
fore the land agitation, for about twenty times 
the amount of the annual rental, or ‘‘ twenty 
years’ purchase,” as it was called. But the 
rental no longer affords a basis for valua- 
tion. Not only has the amount of the rental 
become very uncertain, but the willingness 


of the tenant to pay any rent at all 
has seriously diminished. It is only very 
resolute men who now attempt to collect 


rents by force. Collecttng them by force 
means calling on the police and _ the: sol- 
diers to assist the sheriff in seizing and selling 
the stock or evicting the tenant. It is all but 
certain that under the present Ministry this 
aid will be furnisbed very charily, which 
means that evictions and seizures for rent will 
be practically brought to an end. With such 
drastic legislation pending as Mr. Gladstone is 
said to be preparing, probably few landlords 
will feel disposed to bother themselves about 
arrears. 

Most of the money paid for expropria- 
tion, however, will go to the mortgagees, who 
are generally English msurance and other cor- 
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porations. The landlords themselves will get 
very little. The main body of them will be 
thrown on the world in very badtimes. There 
is very great poverty among them already, but 
they have house-room, some little credit, and 
the produce of their farms. These will now 
also be lost, and they will literally have to seek 
their fortunes over again in very bad times. 
There will be something very dramatic in this 
ending to the great attempt made by England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
Anglicize lreland. It has proved a prodigious 
failure. The Scotch settlement in Ulster was 
greatly reduced toward the close of the last 
century by the exactions of the landlords, 
which caused a large emigration to America 
and furnished some of . their stoutest soldiers to 
the Revolutionary armies. There is no doubt, 
too, that the Cromwellian soldiery, who settled 
in considerable numbers. on the forfeited 
lands in the midland and eastern counties, 
rapidly abandoned their faith, forgot their 
origin, and became part and parcel of the 
Celtic population. This Cromwellian element 
is very strong on the rich lands of Tipperary, 
and it showed itself in the stern and implacable 
hostility to the landlords for which that coun- 
ty was remarkable fifty years ago. It was 


-there that assassination as a mode of reducing 


rents first excited serious attention in England. 


The Tipperary peasantry literally ‘‘ shot 
their rents down,” as some one hu- 
morously said, long before resistance had 


become really ferocious in other parts of the 
country; and the county during the last thirty 
or forty years has been comparatively peaceful. 
Finally, to crown all, in spite of the constant 
support and protection of the English Govern- 
ment, or perhaps we should say in conse- 
quence of them, the proprietors of the soil, 
after an experiment of 200 years, have to aban- 
don it bankrupt and despairing. There is no 
more striking illustration in modern history of 
the powerlessness of force against a tenacious 
moral resistance. 

But for English protection, the Irish land 
question would have been settled probably 
early in the eighteenth century. Left to their 
own resources, the landlords would have come 
toterms in some way with the tillers of the 
soil. Either they would have become blended 
with the native population, as the earlier Nor- 
man settlers were, or would have established 
friendly and sympathetic relations with them, or, 
in other words, would have come to regard them 
as their countrymen, and share their hopes and 
ideals in spite of the barrier of religion. This 
result would probably have come about by this 
time, had the Irish Parliament continued to 
exist and helped to keep the gentry in Ireland, 
and to cherish among them the feeling of 
Irish nationality. But reliance on the British 
troops and the British Treasury to pull 
them through all scrapes perpetuated the 
separation of feeling between the two classes, 
and kept alive the hard, cold, alien seventeenth- 
century temper of the dominant class toward 
the peasantry; and this has finally brought their 
ruin. Had they had to stand alone, either a 
revolution like that in France would have 
swept them away generations ago, or they 
would have avoided it by concessions which 
would have put them in the position 
of national leaders in a country where leader- 
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ship has always been easy. But they kicked 
against the pricks, and set their teeth, and tried 
to remain Englishmen when they should have 
become Irishmen, in spite of a hundred warn- 
ings, until the democratic tide rose in England 
to sweep them away. 

They were in their day, however, it must 
be admitted, a body not without merit. They 
furnished England with some of her greatest 
soldiers and administrators, and have served 
her well in every quarter of the globe. But 
they kept singularly apart from the moral and 
intellectual currents of later days Probably 
no educated class of later days has been less 
touched by philanthropic movements or sym 
pathies, or has concerned itself less about the 
condition of the poor, or has remained more 
persistently Tory and reactionary in its politics 
than the Irish landlords. 








LA BOURBOULE AND ITS WATERS. 
ONE cannot examine the history of the thermal 
waters of central France without feeling anew 
the complexity of modern rivalries and the no- 
velty of the forms in which they clash. That of 
La Bourboule in Auvergne, aside from its thera- 
peutic and its geological interest, is a story of ap- 
plied science and of business rivalry which is 
paralleled only, but only in some points, by that 
of certain oil-wells in our own petroleum dis- 
tricts. An account of the development of these 
mineral springs should precede a description of 
their curative virtues. 

La Bourboule, until recently an insigniticant 
and torpid village, now a thriving town, is situ- 
ated in the centre of the springs of Auvergne,the 
richest, most varied, and most abundant group 
of mineral waters in the known world. They 
number about six hundred separate springs; and 
in the department of the Puy-de-Ddme alone, Dr. 
Petit of Royat, in his excellent chart of mineral 
waters (1878), indicates two hundred and seven- 
ty. Those of La Bourboule are the mosé impor- 
tant of known arsenical waters. Their history 
is modern, and it does not begin, like that of 
Mont-Dore, Royat, Plombiéres, Luxeuil, Aix, 
Vichy, and a score of other French mineral 
springs, with a Roman inhabitation and bath- 
installation. Duclos, in his * Observations sur les 
eaux minérales de plusieurs provinces de France’ 
(Paris, 1675), makes the first mention of La Bour- 
boule as a mineral spring, remarking that the 
solid constituents of the waters amounted to 1-170 
of their weight, and that these constituents could 
be partly dissolved in vinegar, being ‘‘ semblable 
au sel commun.” Their chemistry was not under- 
stood until long after this time; but mention of 
the waters and of their special virtues is not in- 
frequent. Legrand d’Aussy, among others, in 
bis ‘Voyage dans l’Auvergne,’ remarks the 
anomaly of a cold and a hot spring pouring from 
the same rock at a distance of but four feet from 
each other. At this time (1787) the place, though 
little known, already had, as he tells us, its es- 
tablishment on a small scale, and cures were 
wrought here in cases for which even the waters 
of Mont-Dore were inefficacious. ‘* in spite of all 
these miracles,” he adds, ‘‘ La Bourboule remains 
unknown, while Mont-Dore is famous. What a 
book could be made on the capriciousness of 
fame! Whoever may write it will not fail to in- 
stance the neglect of La Bourboule among the 
thousand and one illustrative facts which he will 
find ready to hand.” Fame, as we shall see, came 
in course of time. The curative results obtained 
at La Bourboule were remarkable, and medical 
men had long recognized them as having much 
scientific interest. But it was not until 1854 that 
the waters were analyzed. Thénard then showed 
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that they were rich in arsenic beyond all other | 


waters known; their medicinal reputation as an | 


energetic blood restorer and alterant was fully 
justified in the laboratory. 


But the small amount of water afforded by the 


springs was a serious hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the station: it did not exceed nine gal- 
lons per minute, a quantity entirely insufficient 
for an establishment. The attention of geologists 
was drawn to the question of the orizin of 
the springs and to the possible augmentation 


of the water supply; and it was very tho- | 
Poulet-Scrope, among | 


roughly discussed by 


others, in his admirable work on the geology of | 


central France. In Auvergne, asin that other vol- 
canic country, Bohemia, with its invaluable mi- 
neral waters, the springs are to be sought in the 
lowest parts of deep valleys and in the most dis- 
turbed and tormented ground. Formerly far 
more numerous than now, they are the last and 


departing signs of the inward eruptive forces of | 


these regions, The central part of La Bourboule 
valley is filled with trachyte, erupted matter, tu- 
fa, etc., asa trough with so much mud or water. 
Un either side this is walled in by abrupt granitic 
formations, dipping on the north toward the val- 
ley at an angle of forty-seven degrees. From 
this containing wall of granite, and from a poiut 
not far below its line of contact with the con- 
tained masses of trachyte, flowed the precious but 
insufficient stream of mineral] lymph. 

How, then, might the scanty flow of the 
springs be increased? Was the enclosing gra- 
nite wall, as seemed likely from the regularity of 
its face, really a geologic fault? In that case, 
the water was brought to the surface by its 
means; and it would only be necessary to strike 
the inclined wall with a borer to liberate a layer 
of mineral water. But at what depth did the wa- 
ter actually leave the granite for the trachyte, 
thence to force its way to the surface? This it 
was impossible to tell. But it was finally decid- 
ed, after careful study of the geologic situation, 
to sink in the tufa a shaft which should meet the 
granite at from sixty to eighty metres below the 
surface. It was the beginning of the battle of 
the wells, which, as we shall see, was to have the 
deepest interest, not only for the geologist, but 
for every inhabitant of the little French village, 
for years to come, and for many thousands of 
strar gers besides. 

The springs had been owned since the year 
1828 by a family named Choussy. The only pa- 
tients as yet were a few peasants from time to 
time; even as late as 1857 there were but 270 an- 
nual visitors to La Bourboule. But the time of 
transformation had now arrived. In 1864 M. 
Mabru began to sink a shaft on his own ground, 
ata short distance from the drowsy little estab- 
lishment of the Choussys. Never was a well dug 
so slowly, even in a slow provincial village of 


France; but by January, 1867, it had reached | 


the depth of thirty metres, and, tothe great en- 
couragement of M. Mabru, had already dried up 
three or four of the old springs. It yielded eleven 
gallons per minute, at a temperature of 35° C. 
(95° Fahr.), and in a few months this flow was 
doubled. An establishment was at once begun, 
aud patients presented themselves in increased 
number. 

Another rival now appeared in the person of 
M. Sédaiges. He leased the unoccupied lands of 
the valley (terrains communaur) fora term of 
fifty years, and sank another well; it yielded 
twenty-two gallons per minute. The Choussys 
saw that.their subterranean reservoir was tap- 
ped, and that their only salvation lay in boring. 
Their well No. 1 took two years to sink; it was 
forty-eight metres deep, and it was afterwards 
deepened to sewenty-eight metres; it delivered 
thirty-five gallons of arsenical water per miuute, 
at a temperature of 54° C. (129° Fahr.). Best of 


' 
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all, it cut down M. Mabru's well to a flow of four 
gallons per minute; the rest of the wells it dried 
up entirely. 

M. Perrigre was incited to new exertions by 
the result, and in 1869 he deepened his well to 
fifty-three metres; he struck a deeper source, 
procured more water, and seriously diminished 
the yield of the Choussy well. During the fol 
lowing year he dug his well No. 2, but as he 
went down only thirty-three metres, the water 
delivered was weak in mineral constituents. It 
was now becoming evident that the deepest dig 
ger had the best chance. What might not be 
expected from further borings / Capital began 
to seek investment in the springs; the excitement 
deepened with each new boring. Many cures 
were made, and patients poured in upon the little 
village. New rivals appeared in the form of a 
company, which dug the ** Fenestre” wells Nos. 
1 and 2 in 1872 and 1875: and two years later the 
present company was incorporated, consolidating 
all the wells, except the stout M. Choussy’s, un- 
der one management. 

But M. Choussy was not to be beaten at digging. 
He returned unshaken tothe field, aud, at a point 
only four metres distant from the rival Perriére 
spring, he sunk his shaft No. 2. It penetrated to 
a depth of 75.73 metres, and the precious mineral 
waters poured forth with impartial abundance, 
but unhappily the rival spring continued to flow. 
And now M. Choussy had a brilliant idea: it was 
to bring the steam pump to bear upon his enemies, 
The principle of his procedure was not unantici- 
pated. There is, or is reporied to be, in Boston, a 
small restaurant, frequented mainly by patrons 


who do not dine every day in the week, and where | 


a hard and unfeeling management demands pre- 
payment for every dish consumed. A_ waiter, 
equip, ed with a large wooden syringe, is stationed 
behind each consumer of bean soup, and requires 
its price. If the color of silver or copper does not 
instantly appear, the entire conteuts of the soup 
plate are reclaimed, at one stroke, by the wooden 
pump. It may be doubted whether M. Chous 


sy was acquainted with this effective device; | 


but the principle of 1t must have been famuliar 


to him, for he showed no less intelligence in the | 


treatment of the rival spring and the alimentation 
of his own. His boring was the deepest vet 
made; he placed a powerful steam pump at the 
mouth of his new well, and he had the grim sat- 
isfaction of perceiving, at the first stroke of the 
engine, that Perriére No. 2 had entirely ceased 
to flow. 

This was in 1876. But the company, inscrib- 
ing semper inferior upon their drills, deepened 
tne Perniére well to seventy-five metres, and fit- 
ted it with a pump even more formidable than 
that of the ingenious M. Choussy. When, there- 
fore, amid great excitement, it was set to work. 
he in turn saw his fortunes escaping in a small 
iron tube, 

For several seasons the situation at La Bour- 
boule had been an extraordinary one, The un- 
certainty as to the development of the rival es- 
tablishments and of their springs affected the 
whole community—patients, proprietors, and the 
general public. The establishments, though, re- 
peatedly enlarged, could not contain the patients 
who poured in from every part of Europe. Now 
Dr. Choussy’s, now the company’s star was in 
the ascendant; yet each establishment in tarn 
experienced water-starvation, and during whole 
seasons hundreds of invalids went to bed at mght 
without any assurance that they could bathe or 
drink the next morning. The fortunes of either 
establishment depended upon the penetration of 
a still lower source. More than this, the integ- 
rity of the mineral waters, and consequently the 
*hvydriatric fortunes” of La Bourboule itself, 


deptti of the latest well, the efficiency of the 


| So geologists gave warning, depended upon tho | 


strongest pump. Everything was perilled 

this ravenous boring. [f the disposition of ¢ 
water-bearing substrata was so deli as t{ 
be greatly disturbed by a single well, what mis 
chance might not be feared from future borings 

nal 
mixture, or other injury to the precious waters 


bie 
ry 
5 
ne 


“ate 


It was feared that some dilution, convection, 


might be wrought any day as the result of all 
these intrusions into the subterranean laboratory 
Already the Perriére well No, 2 flowed weak 
What if the should be 
tirely ¢ 


springs destroved en 
Meanwhile the supremacy passed rapidly from 


one establishment to another. The scientific ques 


tion little interested the community, which found 
its profit in these rival interests, But the whol 
town was torn by the controversy, and to this 


day its feuds are not fairly laid, nor are all the 
losses that resulted from them made gxxt But 
for the greater partof the community, as for 
landed proprietors, the builders, the hotel-keey 


ers, the physicians, this development 
source of fortane 


Was tlhe 
The small land owners sold 
their gardens asd pastures at higher prices than 
had ever been known tn the Puy-ce Pin 
hotels arose; the incomplete establishments w 


Done 


urged toward completion; trade improved, and 
the population of La Bourboule grew. The 
town Was given over to prosperity; and vet ther 
was no little anxiety as to its continuance, unless 
the hazardous borings could be checked. The 
whole prosperity of the place might run off, any 
day, through a three-inch pipe ? 

Such was the extraordinary situation when, in 
IN7S, the irrepressible Dr girded uy 
loins once more and returned to the fleld with new 


Choussy 


his 


% 
supphes of men, money, and boring tools He 
deepened his weil to the depth of eighty-four 
metres: La Bourboule hung upon the result, It 


was an anxious day for the company and for 1 
patients when his great pump began to play 
Would victory veer again to the original propri 
tort The ath 
less. But the precious water refased to answer t 
this last appeal. Waters, indeed, were reached, 
but the superiority remained with the company 
Their borings had touched the vital point of the 
springs, verifying geological predictions in the 
matier; and during the following vear, IS7?, the 
stout Choussy gave up the contest and soid out to 


“hvydriatric world ” looked on ti 


the company. All the springs, six in number, 
came under a single control; competition ceased 
from this date, and the destructive rivalry of the 
preceding years was ended 


Its record remains in a curious clause which 


_forms a part of the present company’s charter 


from the Government. By that clause all pro- 
prietors or other persons in La Bourboule are for- 
bidden to dig any well, for whatever purpose, on 
any property within a certain considerable dis- 
tance of the precious springs. The restriction, 
under the peculiar geologic conditions of the prob 
lem, is doubtiess a reasonable one. ‘ It makes one 
tremble to think,” says the learned physician, Dr. 
Boucomont of Koyat, * that a single puncture of 
the source might open a subterranean channei of 
escape for these precious waters, and in a moment 
swallow up one of the chief treasures of our Au 

vergne.” 

The recently completed establishment is one of 
the most perfect in Europe. Nowhere have | 
seen a fuller or more intelligently contrived ap 
paratus of appliances for external applications of 
every kind. The waters are now assured in their 
integrity. and in the most ample quantity (fifteen 
hundred gallons per minute). About seven thou- 
sand visitors now come annually to La Bourboule, 
and with reason: its waters form one of the most 
efficient remedies known in certain extensive 
classes of chronic disease. Of these I may speak 
on another occasion. : 

Titus Munson Coan, 
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TOLSTOI’S SOUVENIRS. 
Paris, February 25, 1886. 

It is impossible not to take an interest in what- 
ever is written by Tolstoi. There isso much ge- 
nius in‘ War and Peace,’ in‘ Anna Karénine,’ 
that you cannot help expecting some pleasure 
from whatever falls from the hands of the great 

tussian writer. I lately gave an account of his 
last work, ‘My Religion,’ and 1 could not help 
thinking, in analyzing it, of the old saying: 
‘‘ Aliquando dormitat Homerus.” Now, I feel 
that I ought to give some account, not of the 
last works of Tolstoi, of the feelings and emo- 
tions of his old age, but of his early days and of 
his youth. There are few people who do not like 
to begin, so to speak, their lives over again. I 
confess that I have always admired the minute- 
ness of the writers of memoirs, their extraordi- 
nary memory, the precision of their facts; to 
me, many years of the distant past are enveloped 
ina sort of dream, and I have great difficulty, 
when I wish to be perfectly sincere, and not to 
help my memory with my imagination, in recon- 
structing the past so as to give to it perfect life. 

It is not so with Tolstoi; but Tolstoi is a man 
of genius, and distinctness of perception is one 
of his great attributes. He begins his ‘Souve- 
nirs’ at the age of ten, and we learn much from 
him on the development of his mind. There is 
something quite childish in the first part of 
these ‘Souvenirs.’ Tolstoi had a preceptor, Karl 
Ivanitch, a German : 

‘Karl, with his spectacles on his nose, and a 
book in his hand, was sitting in the accustomed 
place. At the left of the door were two tables, 
one for the children, and his, the table of Kari 
Ivanitch. On ours were all sorts of books, some 
upright, others lying flat. . Wewere always 
ordered, before tne recess, to put the library in 
order (this was the name which Karl Ivanitch 
gave to the table). As for his collection, 1f it 
was not as numerous as ours, it was more varied. 
I remember three volumes—a German pamphlet, 
unbound, upon the best manure for cabbages; a 
volume in parchment, with one corner burned, 
on the Seven Years’ War; a complete treatise on 
hydrostatics. Karl Ivanitch spent most of his 
time in reading, so as even to hurt his eyes; but 
besides the books on his table and the paper, the 
Northern Bee, he read nothing.” 


Kcr! Ivanitch was old, he had a pure con- 
science and a peaceful soul, and Tolstoi loved 
him, ‘I sometimes said to myself: ‘Poor old 
man! We children are many, we play, we 
amuse ourselves; he is alone and nobody fondles 
him. To be sure, he is an orphan. And how 
dreadful is his history ! he once told it to Kolia.” 
Nothing can be more charming than the descrip- 
tion which Tolstoi gives of his mother, sitting 
by the samovar amidst her children, with the 
good old Karl, and the governess, Maria Ivanov- 
na, or Mimi. ‘‘When mamma smiled (mamma 
was very handsome) she became even handsomer. 

If I could only see that smile again in the 
difficult moments of life, I should not know what 
sorrow means. It seems to me that what is call- 
ed beauty resides chiefly in the smile. If the 
smile embellishes, the face is handsome: if it 
does not change it, the face is ordinary; if it 
spoils it, the face is ugly.” 

Papa was a true Russian ncbleman of the old 
school (he must often have been in Tolstoi’s mind 
when he wrote his great novels), handsome, amia- 
ble, a man ot pleasure, always in money difficul- 
ties, always mortgaging his estates. ‘‘He was,” 
says Tolstoi, ‘‘a man of the last century, and, 
like all his contemporaries, he had in him some- 
thing chivalrous, enterprising, confident, amia- 
ble, a passion for pleasure. He felt a great con- 
tempt for the men of our century. His 
two great passions were cards and women. He 
gained or lost at cards, in the course of his life, 
several millions, and he was in love with an in- 


whatever situation he might have been placed, 
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he would have seemed to be born for it.” Here 
is another good trait: *‘He knew exactly the 
precise degree of pride and of presumption which 
raises a man in public opinion without giving 
offence to anybody.” This gentleman of the last 
century belonged to the school of what was call- 
ed then ‘“‘sensibility”—he was emotional, he 
cried easily. When he read aloud he often be- 
came very pathetic. ‘‘ He was one of those men 
who, when they wish to do a good action, must in- 
dispensably have a public.” ‘There was no good 
in his eyes except what the public thought good.” 
He could tell a story in a charming manner. 
‘* This,” says Tolstoi, ‘‘is perhaps the reason why 
his principles were so elastic; according to the 
turn he gave to his talk, the same action became 
an amiable pleasantry or the greatest of horrors.” 
It is clear that Tolstoi’s father, whom he describes 
with so much impartiality, was not a family 
man, though he was adored by his wife. In the 
novels of Ivan Turgeneff, in the memoirs of Hert- 
zen, we find the same type; the father of Tolstoi 
was a courtier of the time of the great Catharine. 
The departure from the country to Moscow was 
a great event in the life of young Tolstoi. It 1s 
described with the minutest details—details which 
I might almost call photographic. ‘‘I still see all 
the domestics, and I could draw their portraits ; 
but, strangely enough, the visage and the atti- 
tude of mamma are entirely out of my mind. 
This comes, perbaps, from the fact that during 
all this scene of the adieux I had not unce the 
courage tolook at her. It seemed two me that if 
I did, her sorrow and mine would surpass all 
bounds.” The child travelled with his father, 
and his attention soon became absorbed by all 
the trifling incidents of the journey. In Moscow 
his education began more in earnest ; but after a 
few months they were all recalled to the country 
by agrave malady of Tolstoi’s mother. The child 
arrived in time to see her still living, but she died 
soon afterwards. Tolstoi describes his feelings on 
this occasion with great delicacy and pathos, ana- 
lyzing them in a curious and almost painful way. 
When the service was ended, 
‘the face was visible, and all the assistants ap- 
proached, one after the other, to kiss it. Almost 
at the end was a peasant woman, holding in her 
arms a pretty little girl five years old. God 
knows why she had brought her there. I had 
just dropped my wet handkerchief, and I stooped 
to pick it up, when I heard a scream, piercing, 
terrible, expressing such a terror that I shall 
never forget it if I live a hundred years; and 
when I think of it, I still shudder. I looked up; 
the peasant woman was on a footstool, next to 
the coffin, and tried to keep the little girl, who 
struggled and threw herself backwards with an 


expression of fear, and luoked at the corpse with 
great screams. [ screamed then even louder, | 
believe, and ran out of the room. . The 


idea that this face, so handsome, so amiable a 
few days before, the face of the person I loved 
above everything in the world, could inspire ter- 
ror, unveiled (so to speak) the terrible truth, and 
filled my soul with despair.” 

We now come to the years of adolescence, and 
to the dreams which fill them. Tolstoi was a singu- 
lar child. His imagination was morbid, his re- 
flections were not much in accordance with his 
age. The reformer was already hidden in him. 
‘** During a whole year,” says he, ‘‘I lived in an 
absolute moral isolation, lost in myself. The ab- 
struse questions of human destiny, of a future 
life, of the immortality of the soul, offered them- 
selves to me, and my feeble intelligence worked 
with all the ardor of inexperience at the solution 
of these great problems which human genius,in its 
greatest efforts, can only envisage without suc- 
ceeding in solving them.” He examined and 
tried, one after the other, all the philosophical 
systems. He had an abundance of ideas which 
gave him no rest, he lost himself in the wildest 





calculable number of women, in all classes of 
society, Nothing astonished him; iu 


? 


that he was born for the good of mankind, that 
he should be a great man; ‘and, oddly enough, 
when I found myself in the presence of common 
mortals there was not one before whom I did net 
feel timid.” 

One of the prettiest chapters of the ‘ Souvenirs ° 
is the story of Kar] Ivanitch, who had to leave 
Tolstoi when he advanced in his studies and pre- 
pared to enter the university. ‘‘ Was it really his 
story, which he had invented in his imagination 
while he remained in our house, and which he be- 
lieved in the end for having told it so many 
times‘ Had he only put fantastic colors on true 
events? I do not yet know.” The first time 
that Kar] deigned to tell the long tale to his pu- 
pil he began thus: *‘God knows all and sees all ! 
His will be done! Yes, Nicholas, my fate is to 
be unhappy; I was unhappy even before I was 
born, and I shall be so till I die. People have al 
ways rewarded me with ev.i for the good which 
I have done, and my recompense will not be given 
me in this world, If you knew all I have had to 
suffer! I have been a shoemaker, I have been a 
soldier, I have been a deserter, a manufacturer, 
a oreceptor, and now I am dismissed, I am no- 
thing, and | do not know where to lay my head.” 
The military adventures of Karl Ivanitch are 
very characteristic: ‘‘It was a terrible time, 
Nicholas. It was the time of Napoleon. He 
wished to conquer Germany, and we feught to 
defend our country to the last drop of our blood. 
I was at Ulm, I was at Austerlitz, I was at Wa- 
gram.” **So you really fought?” said Tolstoi, 
looking at him with astonishment. ‘‘ You killed 
people” The good Karl hastened to reassure 
his pupil. *‘ Once,” said he, ‘*a French grenadier 
was left behind and fell on the road. I ran to him, 
and I was on the point of thrusting my bayonet 
through him, when he threw away his gun and 
said * Pardon me,’ so I let him go.” 

You can recognize easily in the story of Karl 
Ivanitch the author of ‘War and Peace.’ There 
is a curious chapter called ‘‘ Eclipse,” in which 
Tolstoi explains how, during his adolescence, his 
moral nature became, so to speak, eclipsed, and 
he was haunted by all sorts of bad ideas. He 
tells us the history of his crimes, as well as of his 
punishment. His new preceptor—a Frenchman, 
Saint-Gér6me—once shut him up in a dark room, 
and ‘‘* Basil,’ he screamed, with a hideous and 
solemn voice, ‘bring me the whip!’” This 
eclipse did not last long, and the ‘Souvenirs’ 
end with the account of Tolstoi’s first friend- 
ship. He brought to it all the enthusiasm and 
ardor of his nature; he formed magnificent plans 
for the future of his friend and of himself. Al- 
phonse Karr says that, in every affection, one 
loves, the other allows himself to be loved ; one 
gives a kiss, the other offers the cheek. The 
friend otf Tolstoi was of a passive disposition. 
Prince Dimitri Nekhliudoff, then a student, 
formed great plans for the regeneration of hu- 
manity, and, on the whole, his influence seems 
t> have been good. Once in the University, 
Tolstoi enters into a new field of what he calls 
réveries. He describes minutely his state of 
mind, his ambitions, his hopes, his family circle, 
the rules of life he made for himself. But the 

charm of all these confidences is entirely in the 
details, and I must refer the reader to the ‘Sou 
venirs’ themselves. On the whole, though they 
will add nothing to the fame of the writer, they 
are interesting as documents concerning the first 
stages of development of a great and noble mind. 
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THE KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF °98, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





theories; and he acquired a rare faculty of inces- 
sant moral analysis. He sometimes thought 


Sir ; Sharing with you the interest you take in 
Mr. Durrett’'s valuable contribution to the history 


March 18, 1886] 


of the ‘“‘ Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799,” 
as found in the March number of the Southern 
Bivouac, I beg leave to subjoin to your note on 
that paper (Nation, No. 1080, p. 219) that the 
method of research to which you refer, as afford- 
ing a probable means for ascertaining the genu- 
ine text of the earlier series, has already been 
brought to this inquiry by Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, 
in his recently published history of Kentucky 
Prof. Shaler says: ‘*‘ Knowing that a copy of the 


document (the Resolutions of 1798] had been sent | 


to the Governor of Massachusetts, it seemed to 


me worth while to search for it in the archives 


of the Secretary’s office of that Commonwealth. 


The search was kindly undertaken by the present | 
Secretary, Henry B. Pierce, Esq., and fortunate- | 
ly resulted in the discovery of the copy given be- | 


low. The document is neatly printed, and in a 
perfect state of preservation. It may therefore 
fairly be taken as an exact copy of the original” 
(Shaler’s * Kentucky,’ p. 409). 

On comparing the text of the Bivouac reprint 


with the copy reprinted from the Massachusetts 


archives, I find the two to be identical in point 
of contents, the variations being such as re- 
sult from the different spelling of certain words 
and from a difference in the frequency with 
which italic and capital letters are used. In Mr. 


Shaler’s copy the punctuation and orthography | 


are modernized. 


Mr. Durrett’s copy seems to be | 


. : : oe 
the facsimile reprint of some copy which, in | 


point of typography at least, must be closely 
related to the year 1798. Ia one of its passages, 
the blurred aspect of some of the characters in 
the original seems to have been reproduced. + 
Both of these copies contain in the first resolu- 


tion of the series a clause—‘' its co-States form- | 
ing, as to itself, the other party "—which has | 


been dropped out in editions of Elliot’s De- 
bates published since the year 1852. As you re- 
mark that “ varying versions of thé Resolutions 
got early into print with every apparent mark of 
authenticity,” I would be exceedingly obliged to 
you, or to any of your readers, if you or they 
will refer me to any publication prior to the year 
1832 in which the above-cited clause does not 
form an integral part of the first resolution, I 
make this inquiry for purely historical reasons, 


because I suppose myself to have discovered the | 


time and place in which the text was for the first 
time corrupted. JAMES C. WELLING. 


WASHINGTON, March 13, 1886. 





CHALLENGE AND BANTER. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Respecting the use of ‘* banter” in the 
sense of ‘* challenge,” I would say that the word 
has that familiar meaning in southern Ohio, 
especially on the Ohio River, where I was reared. 
It was a favorite sport with the boys of my time 
to ‘ play ‘banner’”—for thus the word was com- 
monly pronounced. A leader would start off on 
a series of adventurous acts, in which he would 
be imitated in regular turn by his Indian file of 
followers. These performances were often reck- 
less and dangerous, and many a ducking or bad 
fall was the fate of the unskilful or unfortunate. 

Also, one boy would *‘ banner” another to do 
something, like: “I'll ‘ banner’ you to skate over 
that thin ice after me,” or, ‘‘ to ‘ run’ those loose 
logs.” 

I agree with ‘“‘W. H. J.,” in your issue of 
March 4, as to the distinction he draws between 
‘challenging ” a rival base-ball njne and one boy 
‘*bantering” another for a race.’ But the latter 
expression was not commonly used, our ** banner” 
being more like a challenge of a ‘* dare "—a test 
of skill, activity, or nerve. But the preposition 
* for” was not a necessary adjunct of the verb 
“banner.” The preposition *‘to” with the in- 


finitive of the act, or the present participle, like | 





The 


Nation. 


“skating,” was the general use. 
‘doing ‘banners’”; and to ** make a * banner’” 


We also said , 


was to make the break in the performance, or es- | 


tablish the route of ventures to be followed. 


C. B., Jr. 
DENVER, CoL., March 8, 1886, 


To THE Epitor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: I have been surprised to find abundant 
coniirmation of Mr. Utter’s statement in your 
issue of February 18, that ‘‘ banter” is generally 
used for ‘‘ dare” in southern Ohio. 


| dents in this neighborhood and in Cincinnati tell 


me such use iscommon, But I was much more 
surprised to-day to read, in an account of ‘A 
Crosby Family,’ page 61, printed in Lowell, 
Mass., the following: 

‘*My father found a competitor in Moulton 
boro in Doctor Morse, but after a little while he 
bantered the doctor to sell out, which he did,” 
ete. 

The employment of the word in this peculiar 
sense by Judge Crosby, of Lowell, whose whole 
life was spent in New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts—the whole early part of it in remote coun- 
try towns—seems to show that even in 
towns of New England * banter” is used in a 
sense kindred. at least, to ‘* challenge.” 

tespectfully, 
WILLIAM F. BRIDGE, 

FosTers, On10, March 10, 1886 


some 





[ We will close the discussion of this interest 
ing locution by referring our correspondent to 
p. 172 of the ‘ Writings of N. P. Rogers,’ a 
native and life-long resident of New Hamp 


Old resi- | 


| 


shire, editing the Herald of Freedom when he | 


wrote (issue of October 1, 1841, italics ours) 
‘** Two scientific pedestrians halted here 

and . , 
in, —Ep. Nation, | 


bantered one another to jump 


* AUTHOR *—EDITOR. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE NaTIOr : 

Srr: Every person who is interested in baving 
the New English Dictionary made complete and 
accurate owes you thanks for your conclusive an 
swer to “J. P.” 
March 4. Your timely caution to the editors and 
‘**more than 1,300 readers,” said to be engaged on 
that work, will, it is to be hoped, make them 
more thorough and sharp-sighted. At allevents, 
there ought not to have been any occasion for re- 
minding them that the word “author” was used 
in the eighteenth century, both in America and 
England, in the sense of etitor of a periodical. 


in the issue of the Nation for | 


As you more than intimate, for the editors of the | 


work to overlook the newspapers and magazines 
published in the eighteenth century, would be to 
overlook the department of literary production 
which best shows the remarkable growth and 
modifications of our language in that period. 

Iu regard to the use of *‘author™” in the sense 
mentioned above, permit me to make an inquiry. 
Instances of this usage can be found in Massachu- 


setts newspapers as late as 1773; can an instance | 


subsequent to that date be pointed out in any 
American publication ‘ A. i. Hh, 
Bosros, March 8, 1886, 





AN APPEAL FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 
Sir: As the discussion of the Blarr bill, in and 


| on its administration. 


2? | a = 
~~ © pe } 
fair estimate that the taxes represent 15 per 
cent. of the net income of property - holders 


With the low price of cotton prevailing, it would 
be impossible to increase the taxes. The 
people pay 00 per cent. of the taxes and receive 
35 per cent. of the benefit of the school tax, The 
black people pay 10 per cent. of the taxes and re 
ceive 65 per cent. of the benefit. 

As the present working of the school system ts 
the very best that we are able to have under ex 


white 


isting circumstances, let us examine the cond) 
tion of the public schools fund en 
ables us to run the public schools during fous 
months of twenty days each annually The 
teachers are paid, according to the number of 
scholars, from $8 to #0 per 
rage would fall below $2 
to $100 per scholastic year 


The school 


month: a fair ave 
Y per month, equivalent 
Now, 
material can be bad for such asalary 
Superintendent of Public Schools examined cand 

dates for positions as teacher who were looking 
for the West Indies among the R 
and who had no idea of fractions. © 
terial be depended 

darkness around us ! 
rate! In our impoverished 
the 


what kind 


Our worth 


«kv Mountains 


upon to dispel the literary 


Is not our situation desp 


’ 


ondition to educate 


white chiidren and twice the quantity of 





black children thrust upon us, may we not, wit 
out being considered paupers, exclaim Help 
us, or we perish |” P. Motner 
Woopvitir, Miss, Mareh t, 188 

[This is a dark showing, truly, and still: 
the worst that the South might make rh 
are corresponding degrees of schoo! privileges 
or lack of them, and of teaching capacity 
the North. They furnish a cround of « 
passion, but they do not affeet the gener 
principle involved in opposition to the Blair 
bill—the danger of fostering a fatal depend 
ence on external aid especially In a Mal 
which is making notable educational progress 
by its own impulse,—Ep. Natton. ] 

STATE AID TO EDUCATION 


To Tar Eprror oF Tur Nation 
SIR : attention fi 


& point which seems to have been forgotten in 


Will you allow me to call 


the recent discussions as to the advisability of 
making national aid of 
Your position, that gifts of money to the South 
for this purpose would in the long run prove a 
detriment to the self-reliance of the people, and 
consequently to education itself, is uadoubtedly 
correct. The testimony of Connecticut would, at 
first thought, seem to confirm your objections to 
all national aid It 
** fact,” as you say, and facts, as all know, go a 
great way with Americans. We should not, 
however, so completely yield our allegiance to 
them as to forget to try to understand them. 
That State money has been and mav still be 
badly used is no proof, though, that it can be 
made to do no gool, The whole question turns 
If the administration is 
bad, State or national grants in aid of education 


grants in education / 


whatsoever. is, ingeri, a 


| are likely todo more harm than good, as in the 


out of Congress, is one of the most interesting | 


topics at present, 
views of parties living in the illiterate section 
might be of interest to your readers. 

Wilkinson County, of which Woodville is the 
county seat, has a population made up of about 
two-thirds black and one-third white people, 
The State and county taxes are 18 mills, of 
which the school tax is 8 mills. It would be a 


it occurred to me that the | 


case of Connecticut. But if the administrators 
of that fund had been wise enough to make its 
distribution to the districts depend upon a rea 
sonable amount of local effort, the State Com 
missioner would now have a different story to 
tell. 

We have, for instance, in Illinois, an example 
of the good State money may do in stimulating 
local effort even with very light conditions. In 
that State the income from public-school funds, 
together with the direct State school tax, is 20 
per cent. of all money expended for education in 
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the State. The distribution to the districts is 
made on the one condition of their supporting a 
school for six months each year. This condition 
is always complied with, and at a present cost of 
over $29.00 per pupil in average attendance. A 
much smaller grant from the State would secure 
the fulfilment of the imposed condition. Similar 
results follow the administration of the income 
from State funds in other States. Again, the 
Peabody fund is administered on the same prin- 
ciple; yet nobody claims that this tends to de- 
moralize the people, for it helps only those who 
help themselves. 

But the most striking example of enormous 
State subsidies to education, which at the same 
time have no tendency to produce stagnation and 
helplessness among those who receive their bene- 
fits, is found in England. The total Parliament 
grant for elementary education in England and 
Wales alone was, in 1884-85, £3,110,912, and was 
made not only to public schools, but, startling as 
it may seem, most largely to schools organized 
and managed by religious societies. That which 
at first view looks like subsidizing religious bo- 
dies at public expense, excites neither alarm nor 
serious opposition in England, yet this is perhaps 
the most thoroughly nun-paternal government in 
the world. As in the United States so here, 
everything turns on the administration. Grants 
are made chiefly on these conditions, viz. : 

1. That at least an equal amount of money be 
provided by local effort. 

2. That the school be held in approved premises 
and taught by duly certificated teachers. 

3. That a portion of the grant depend upon the 
individual examiuation of pupils by Government 
inspectors. 

Subject to these conditions, the various classes 
of schools receive from Government subsidy the 
following per cent. of their whole school expendi- 
ture: 


I upils. Per cent 
1. Church of England Schools.. 1,607,823 43.5 
2. Wesleyan Schools............ccccccee 128,584 45.8 
3. Roman Catholic Schools............ 167.841 48.7 
4. British Undenominational and 
EET ET 253,044 42.5 
5. School Board Schools................ 1,115,832 36.1 


Total for Elementary Schools...... 

Twenty years ago England was one of the 
worst educated of civilized countries; now, un- 
der the action of State aid, it is one of the best. 
Further, under the beneficial action of well-ad- 
ministered school subsidies, it has raised teaching 
from a poor calling to a respected and profitable 
profession. Soit might bein America. A well- 
administered national grant for public schools 
would be as beneficial in its action as similar 
grants have been to elementary education in 
England. A national gift would do more harm 


than good. Cuas. De GARMO. 
HALLE, February 26, 1886. 





YALE COLLEGE AND THE SCIENTIFIC 


SCHOOL. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is a common assumption, among the de- 
fenders of the ‘‘ old régime” at Yale, that they are 
entitled to whatever credit may accrue from the 
progress of the Scientific School. They claim 
that since it is an undergraduate department of 
the University, its numbers should be added to 
those of the similarly undergraduate Academical 
Department, in any comparison with the progress 
of rival institutions. 

it was with full foresight of this probable but 
illusive objection that I determined to exclude 
the Scientific School from the larger part of 
my previous comparison. The baselessness of the 
objection is apparent to any graduate of the 
School; but to the alumni of the other department 
a few words of explanation may be necessary. 

The first and most obvious reason for its exclu- 


7 





sion is the fact that the President and Fellows of 
the College have had nothing whatever to do 
with the progressive management of the School. 
The credit of its success belongs elsewhere, as is 
well known. 

A second objection is found in the fact that the 
comparison is drawn between two systems of 
education, as well as between two colleges that 
practise them. It could only confuse the solution 
to make the Scientific School, with its three years’ 
course and strictly technical education for an 
average of 74 per cent. of its students, a factor 
in the problem. It is designed to educate good 
civil and dynamical engineers, chemists, and 
metallurgists. President Eliot’s annual report 
for the college year 1884-85 shows that nobody 
goes to the Academical Department of Har 
vard College for this class of instruction. And 
besides, while every Harvard undergraduate re- 
ceives the full benefit of all the instruction 
offered in the Academic Department of the Uni- 
versity, no academical undergraduate at Yale 
can share in any way the instruction so admira- 
bly given in the Scientific School. To include the 
Scientific School in the comparison of numbers 
would therefore vitiate the force of the whole 
argument with respect to instruction. 

In the third place, just as the management of 
the Scientific School has had nothing in common 
with that of the College, so has its growth been 
determined by other and entirely extrinsic causes. 
The following diagram shows the fluctuations in 
the number of students entering the Freshman 
classes of the Scientific School every year of the 
last twenty : 





It will be found instructive to compare these 
lines with those that display the same facts for 
the Academic Department (Nation, p. 148), And 
the causes of the contrast are as different as the 
results. The Scientific School sends the bulk of its 
graduates into the great technical professions. It 
furnishes the supply for a certain demand; and 
the number of its students is dependent upon the 
progress of the industries in whose development 
these technical professions play a part. The fol- 
lowing diagram shows the progress of railway 
construction and the output of the iron and Besse- 
mer steel trades for the twenty-two years 1 
1854: 
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The solid line shows the fluctuations in the 
miles of new railway annually constructed, while 
the dotted line denotes the number of tons of 
steel and iron annually produced. It will be ob- 
served that there is a remarkable relationship be- 





tween this diagram and that which precedes it, 
indicating that the fluctuations of the classes 
follow, accurately enough, the fluctuations of 
these great industries, at an average distance of 
two or three years. No such relationship is ap- 
parent in the figures of the Academical Depart- 
ments of either college. 

The fact is, that any attempt to mix more 
than about 26 per cent. of the Scientific School 
figures with those of the Academical Department 
is a simple attempt to obscure the real causes of 
Yale’s decline. Had the_.cases been reversed, 
and were it a question of adding one of Harvard's 
professional schools to the College in order to 
enable it to make a fair. showing alongside of 
Yale, the Yale apologists would have made a 
terrible outcry against it. And yet it would be 
almost as fair to add the Harvard Law School to 
the College figures as the Sheffield Scientific 
School to Yale’s, 

For the accuracy of my statement with regard 
to elective studies at Harvard in 1841, [ shall cite 
President Eliot as authority. He shows, in his 
annual report for 1883-4, page 13, that a system 
of elective studies was opened by vote of the Fa- 
culty, May 24, 1841, not only to juniors and se- 
piors, but even to sophomores. These reports 
also afford information concerning the influence 
and functions of the Board of Overseers which 
the College catalogues do not supply. 


EDWARD D. PaGE. 
New York, March 11, 1886. 





THE TARIFF ON DIRT. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION : 

Str: Referring to your editorial of the 11th 
inst., on the ‘‘ great struggle over the tariff on 
dirt,” permit us to call your attention to the fact 
that, inasmuch as the scoured wool loses nearly 
50 per cent. of its weight in being cleansed, a du- 
ty of two and one-half cents per pound on un- 
washed wool is equivalent to five cents per pound 
on scoured wool—i. e., the same quantity of wool 
as it left the sheep’s back unwashed at two and 
one-half cents per pound would bring into the 
Treasury, when scoured and charged five cents 
per pound, no more duty. Therefore, the diffe- 
rence between two and one-half cents on unwashed 
and five cents on scoured wool is practically 
one and the same thing, and wherein it is 
a tax on dirt is not apparent. 

The other two and one-half cents per pound on 
scoured wool (making the entire duty seven and 
one-half cents) is no more than a fair equivalent, 
in view of the fact that the thorough cleansing 
or scouring has made an article fitted for other 
uses than those for which unwashed wool can be 
employed. The scoured wool is ready for imme- 
diate use by the manufacturer, and will take 
dyes without further cleansing. This is not the 
case with either unwashed or washed wools, both 
of which require further cleansing. 

The statute imposes a certain duty on wools in 
a certain condition, e. g., scoured. It matters 
not how they got to be scoured, whether by the 
use of chemicals and machinery or by hand la- 
bor and hot water. It is the condition, and not 
the process, which governs. Now, in the case of 
the Donskoi wools, it is undisputed that they are 
so thoroughly cleansed that nothing more is requi- 
site to fit them for dyeing and manufacture. 

Truly yours, DALLAS SANDERS, 
JAMES W. M. NEWLIN. 
New York, March 13, 1886. 





[It seems, then, that the duty on wool is two 
and one-half cents per pound, and the duty on 
scouring two and one-half cents per pound more, 
and the duty on immediate usefulness two and 
one-half cents per pouud more. We are no 
sticklers for terms, but it looks to us as though 
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the last two and one-half cents werea premium 
on the importation of dirt. This is the view 
taken by Mr. John L. Hayes, a great tariff au 
thority, in a recent humorous publication.— 
Ep. Nation. } 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 
To THE EpiTror oF THE Nation : 

Sir: The failure of the ‘‘Dime Savings Bank” 
at New Brunswick,with the widespread suffering 
that it entails, affords another proof, if any were 
needed, of the pressing call for Congressional ac- 
tion in the matter of postal savings banks. An 
event like this failure operates as a discourage- 
ment to thrift in every town and village through 
the country to which the news penetrates. The 
poor have little opportunity of discriminating in 
such matters; they learn that those who placed 
the fruits of self-denial for vears in the New 
Brunswick bank found it swept away in a mo- 
ment; the depositors had economized in order 
that a dishonest cashier might speculate in Wall 
Street. To the poor, laying up money involves a 
multitude of sacrifices, and, at least, when laid 
by it should be made safe forthem. But through 
a very large portion of this country this can only 
be accomplished by the action of the Govern- 
ment. The matter is now under discussion by a 
Congressional committee, and public opinion 
should be brought to bear upon the committee in 
a very emphatic way. L. 





DUTY AND HONOR. 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION : 


Srr: I have, by chance, in the same half-hour, 
come across tiwo stories, each interesting in itself 
frum the men concerned, and both together 
singularly emphasizing an excellence of English 
character and a peculiar form of moral discipline 
connected with Englisb Parliamentary life, that 
it is perhaps worth while to bring them in con- 
nection with one another before your readers. 
The one is to be found in Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
‘Life of Fawcett,’ the other in Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison’s study of Macaulay—both works of 
much interest in all respects. 

Mr. Stephen, in relating Mr. Faweett’s action 
with regard to the preservation of Commons, de- 
scribes the incessant vigilance on Faweett’s part 
needed to secure the legislation desired. At one 
moment the struggle (which was between the 
Government and Fawcett and his supporters) re- 
solved itself into a determination on Fawcett’s 
side to prevent the passage of a proposed bill : 


so 


“The third reading of the bill was set down 
for every Government night. 
on for discussion till the end of the ev ening’s de- 
bates—that is, often at 2 or 5 A. M. If 





It did not come | 


Fawcett or bis supporters had failed to be in their 


places, the third reading might have been 
achieved without opposition. But night after 
night he was ready, and the motion for the third 
reading postponed. On one occasion Fawcett, 
as he used often to relate, hud caught a bad cold. 
He sent a message to the Government whip ask- 
ing that the motion might be once more post- 
poned as it had been so often before. He received 
no answer; but fancying that his request would 
be gra -ted as a matter of course, he was retiring 
to bed. A friend happemng to call suggested 
that it would be safer not to relax even for a 
night. Fawcett struggled into his wraps, went 
to the House and found that business had 
been so arranged as to secure the passage of the 
Enclosure Bill. The whip started ‘like a guilty 
thing surprised‘ on the apparition of Fawcett in 
the lobby, but good-humoredly admitted the 
failure of his little bit of dexterity, and gave a 
formal undertaking which enabled Fawcett to 
get once more into bed with a safe conscience.” 


It was not he alone who would not go to bed 
except ‘‘with a safe conscience.” After the 
breakdown of Macaulay's health in July, 12, 
he was constantly oppressed with asthma and 
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heart disease, and so weak at times that he could 
hardly walk, even with a stick. But as long as 
he was a member of the House of Commons, al- 
though his constituents willing to grant 
him every indulgence, bis attendance in {the 
House often took little heed to On 
one occasion, 


were 


prudence, 
as he wrote in his diary, 


‘*T was in pain and very poorly. I went down 
to the House and paired. On my return, just as 
I was getting into bed, I received a note from 
Hayter to say that he had paired me. I was 
very unwilling to go out at that bour (it was in 
January}, and afraid ot the night air; but | have 
a borror of the least suspicion of foul play, 
dressed and went again to the House, settled the 
ope oe i at out the pairs, and came back at near 
123 CIO’ 


It is such menasthese who not only 
the applause of listening senates,” but who may 


so | 


‘command 


proudly ** read their history in a nation’s eyes.’ 

In speaking of this devotion to duty 
cellence of English character, let it not be sup 
posed that I would imply it to Le peculiar to the 
English; but with what kind of emotion does an 
American read on anotherof Mr. Stephen's pages 
this passage, which, perhaps, 1 may also 
lowed to quote ¢ 


is an ex 


be al- 


‘*Faweett frequently remarked to me [while 
Postmaster-General] upon the high standard of 
honor in the public service, observing that offi 
cialsin receipt of moderate salaries had often to 
decide upon questions, such as mail contracts, in 
volving large sums of money, and that there was 
never the slightest suspicion of their turning theu 
opportunities to private profit.” 


SLEET OR HAIL. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 


Sir : It is curious to note that there is a won 
derful lack of uniformity as to what is under 
stood by the term “sleet.” If you merely an 


nounce that ‘‘it is sleeting.” and refer to an or 
dinary Physics Physical Geography 
what sort of information you have 
you will no doubt be astonished, if not amused, 
to learn that no less than six varieties of phe 
nomena are described by Geikie, Maury, Steele, 
Webster, and the leading encyclop iias. 


or to see 


really given, 


Now, in Maryland—at least 1m this section—it 
is only ‘‘ sleet” when the rain has frozen on the 
ground. Further south, “it sleets” when fine 


particles of ice (frozen ram) pepper one on the 
upturned face. Indeed, a professor in a univer- 
sity of note has told me, **Sleet is frozen rain; 
hail is an aggregation of s'eet-drops—t. e¢ 
ways compound.” 

Since I am convinced that there is no little 
confusion in the ordinary understanding of the 
terms, [have thought to call forth some really 
reliable information through these most discrimi 
nating and satisfactory columns, 


al- 


» is 


G. F. Yorcr 
LUTHERVILLE, Mp 
STENOLOGY 
To THE Eprror or THe Nation: 


Sir: Does man possess an instinctive language 





—not the Babel of the thousand and one tongues | 


that divide human intercourse, but the defined 
form of sound of natural intuition / Has not the 
bee, the ant, its own language by which the com- 
mon interests of the community are directed ; the 
brute creation instinctive sounds, 
are communicated ‘ The bird also—for instance, 
the nightingale—has it not a language’ The 
beautiful songster sends forth its notes without 
hesitation, no mistake is made, the phrase is de- 
cided on before utterance, the words conveyed to 
his fellow companions, to us unintelligible,though 
a most enchanting symphony of sound. 


by which ideas 


Has | 


man, then, no inborn language, revealed perhaps 
in part and dispersed in the language of the ' 


world, to be further evoluted as the human mind 
is developed ! 

This question has been suggested under the fol 
lowing circumstances, At the moment bet 
waking ard sleeping an imaginary conversaticn 
frequently crosses the fleld of the mind. It 
then, occasionally, 


ween 


is 
that a few syllables appear te 
me to express the exact idea intended to be con 


veyed. On waking, the words have no apparent 


meaning, although so precisely adapted at the 


moment of expression, This ideal phraseology 


has been repeated, at intervals, for years past, 
perhaps on fifty ditferent occasions, the words 
differing each time, No rd bas been kept 
as until now the writer has padi no attention to 
the question. The idea has suggested itself of 
the possible existence of an innate Janguag: Su 
tar as memory carries me, the words, in gene 
ral, were short, and the letter a was pronounced 
as in the Italian language. Yours truly, PoC 


Notes 


J.B. Liperncorr Co, have in press a new trans 


lation from the German by Mrs. Ao Ll, Waster 
‘Violetta’: a new novel by George Thomas Dow 
ling, * The Woes kers : a Social Study’) and’ Th 
Storv of Don Miff as told by his friend John 
Bouche Whacker: a Svmohonvy of Life, edited 
by Virginius Dabney.’ This list, a subscription 
book (the author's address bo az No 10S West 
Forty-ninth Stroet, New York), is an attempt 
‘to portray life in the South in the old days 
at first in peace time in Richmond and the lower 
tidswater region of Virginia , afterwards, dust 
ing the rebellion, in ** The Valley.’ 

\ Hancock Monograph, with a steel portrait 
of the late General, will bo published inimediat 
ly by G PL Patnam’s Sons They have also 
nearly ready ‘A Study of Dante. by Susan FE 
Blow ; * Essays on Finance, Wages, and Trade,’ 
bv Robert Giffen, President of the British Sta 
tistical Society; the * Physics and Metaphysics of 
Money,’ with special regard to California, by 
Rodmond Gibbons; and ‘ Torpedoes for National 
Defence. by Lieut. William H. Jaques, U.S. A 


and theology 


Another reconciliation of sc 
will be attempted 


ence 


in ‘Reason and Revelation, 


Hand in Hand, by Rev. Thomas M. McWhinnevy, 
D.D., of which Fords, Howard & Hulbert are 
the publishers, 

‘The Prelate. a story of the American colony 


bv Isaac Henderson; 
and Other People's 
‘A Stroll with Keats,’ 


and native society in Rome, 
‘The Sphinx’s Children 
Rose Terry Cooke; and 


“by 
by 


Frances Clifford Brown, illustrated, are about to 
be issued by Ticknor & Co 

A missionary work is announced to be * Trium- 
phant Democracy, by Andrew Carnegic, now in 
the press of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


‘Our Govern- 


of 


Ginn & Co. announce for May 1 
ment,’ a text-book, by J. Macy, 
History and Political Science in Lowa Colieze. 

D. C. Heath & Co, announce ‘ A Short Manual 
of Chemical Arithmetic,’ 7 J. Milnor Coit, of 
St. dye este hool, Concord, H 

‘History of the Storrs all compiled by 
ia late Charles err of Brookiyn, is promised 
immediately by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

‘In Aid of rete is the title selected for a se- 
ries of articles, by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, that 
appeared in the Christian Union last year under 
a slightly different caption. They have been re- 
vised for republication in book form by E, 
Dutton & Co. 

Whittier’s new volume of verse, which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. have nearly ready, is to be en- 
titled, ‘St. Gregory's Guest, and Other Poems.’ 

The same publishers have just added to their 
dainty little Riverside Aldine Series Warner's 
* Back-Log Studies’; and have hkewise produced 


Professor 
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a new edition of the late Richard Grant White's 
‘ Words and Their Uses.’ 

A translation, by A. L. Alger, of the third 
edition of Reissmann’s ‘ Life and Works of Ro- 
bert Schumann’ has just been added to the Bohn 
Library (Scribner & Welford). Reissmann is 
one of the most prolific and best informed of mo- 
dern writers on musical topics. Besides editing 
a musical dictionary of his own and the last five 
volumes of Mendel’s great work, he has written 
numerous theoretical works, biographies of Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, Haydn, Bach, etc. His style 
is somewhat diffuse, and his generalizations are 
occasionally too vague, but his facts are reliable, 
his inferences usually correct, and his opinions 
unbiassed. His ‘Schumann’ is perhaps tbe best 
of his biographical works; and as the world is 
only beginning to realize what inexhaustible 
treasures of beautiful music are stored up in 
Schumann’s scores, this biography ought to have 
a wide circle of readers. Especially to be com- 
mended is the chapter on Schumann's Lieder, or 
songs, a department of music too much neglected 
in this country. The translation reads smoothly, 
and appears to be free from errors. 

H. C. Banister’s ‘Handbook of Music,’ of 
which twelve editions have appeared in England, 
was well worth reprinting in this country (Hen- 
ry Holt & Co.). It covers the whole range of musi- 
cal theory,beginning with notation and the scales, 
and explaining the chords, counter point, fugue, 
the elements of .»mposition, etc. The various 
instruments are also briefly explained, and there 
is a glossary of musical terms, and numerous ex- 
amples for practice. While avoiding anything 
that seems revolutionary, the writer believes in 
the enlargement of the basis of contrapuntal 
study, in conformity with the wider range of 
harmonies now recognized; and he does not sanc- 
tion the rigid exclusion of the chord of the 7th 
and its inversions. The book was primarily in- 
tended for the use of students preparing for ex- 
aminations; but it would make an excellent text- 
book in music schools, while the definitions are 
sufficiently clear to make it of value to private 
students. There are, of course, numerous illus- 
trations in musical type. 

Professor Lewis Campbell, of the University 
of St. Andrews, and Mr. Evelyn Abbott, of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, have by their joint labors 
added to the ‘‘Clarendon Press Series” an edi- 
tion of all the extant tragedies of Sophocles, ‘‘for 
the use of scbools,” in two beautiful 12mo vol- 
umes. In 1879-81 Professor Campbe 1 published 
a very elaborate and complete edition of Sopho- 
cles, also at the Clarendon Press, containing al- 
most everything that the advanced scholar would 
like to know, ani the knowledge of which is at- 
tainable, in regard to the great Greek dramatist. 
The present edition is founded upon the larger 
one, with such omissions, additions, and altera- 
tions as were necessary to render it more suita- 
ble for use as a text-book. The first volume con- 
tains the general introduction and the Greek 
text; the second, the commentary and indexes. 
Among the points of interest in the general in- 
troduction is a list of the titles, so far as they 
have been preserved, of the dramas of Sophocles. 

This list contains the titles of 115 dramas, all but 
7 of which have perished with the exception of 
here and there a few lines or words quoted by 
other writers. For this wholesale destruction it 
is some consolation that we are justitied in be- 
lieving that the seven tragedies which time has 
spared are the masterpieces of Sophocles’s genius. 
There is also a list of about 350 words “‘ peculiar 
to Sophocles, or copied by later writers only.” 
The metres of the dramas are very minutely 
treated, and the account of the MSS. from which 
our texts are made up is very interesting. It 
will perhaps surprise some of those who are un- 
acquainted with the sources whence our texts of 
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the Greek authors are drawn, to learn that be- 
tween the date of the death of Sophocles and the 
date of the MS. which is at once the oldest and 
the best that we possess, a period of about fifteen 
centuries intervenes. The commentary is very 
full, and the ‘‘ introductory analyses” to the plays 
are of such extent, and are evidently written with 
so much care and with such subtle appreciative- 
ness, that they might with almost equal fitness be 
collectively entitled ‘‘ Essays on the treatment 
and development of the plots and characters in 
tragedies of Sophocles.” It may not be out of 
place to remind our readers that Professor Camp- 
bell was the schoolfellow, life-long friend, and 
biographer of James Clerk Maxwell. 

The petition of Prudence Crandall (Mrs. Phil- 
leo) to the Connecticut Legislature for redress 
for injuries done to her estate in Canterbury in 
1833-35 has revived the history of her cause céle- 
bre. The pulpit (very properly, baving some 
amends to make in the matter) has taken it up, 
and there lies before us a thin pamphlet discourse, 
‘Connecticut's Canterbury Tale, and its Moral 
for To-day,’ by John C. Kimball, Pastor of Unity 
Church, Hartford. It is embellished with the 
early and the late portrait of the heroine already 
made widely familiar in the Century Magazine 
and in the Life of Garrison. The preacher is in 
error in making Miss Crandall a native of New 
Hampshire. She was born in Rhode Island. 

Mr. 8. S. Rider, in his last Book-Notes (Provi- 
dence, March 13), gathers together some indica 
tions concerning the life of the wife of Roger 
Williams, whose maiden name is doubtful, as is 
the time of her arrival in Providence and also 
the date of her death. 

An Audubon Society has been formed to pro- 
tect wild birds from destruction for millinery 
and commercial purposes. Its headquarters are 
at 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Sea-Side Laboratory at Annisquam, Mass., 
will be reopened to students during the coming 
season, by the aid of the Women’s Education As- 
sociation and under the direction of the Boston 
Society of Natural History. Address the Cura- 
tor. Mr. Alpheus Hyatt. 

We chronicle with pleasure the beginning of a 
new undertaking of value to our scholarly read- 
ers: Wiener Beitrdye zur Deutschen und Eng- 
lischen Philologie (Vieuna, Braumiiller), The edi- 
tors are Heinzel, Minor, Schipper—names whose 
imprimatur is a sufficient guarantee to the initi- 
ated. In make-up and scope the Beitrdge are 
evidently intended to rival the well-known Strass- 
burg Quellen und Forschungen. The initial vol- 
ume has just reached us: ‘Sir Thomas Wyatt 
und seine Stellung in der Entwickelungsge- 
schichte der Englischen Literatur uni Vers- 
kunst,’ by Rudolph Alscher. The author is a 
pupil of Schipper’s, and his pamphlet of 143 pp. 
is the expansion and rewriting of his work in 
Schipper’s Seminar, It treats of Wyatt's life, 
works, and metres. Those of us who are already 
familiar with Schipper’s thorough method will 
recognize in the débutant a worthy pupil. The 
series opens well, and we wish it a long pros- 
perity. 


—The second number of the New Princeton 
Review opens with an article on the poet Gray, 
by Mr. Lowell. It is sufficient of itself to make 
the number a success. The rubbish that is talked 
about the eighteenth century by men who know 
nothing about it, has now become so oppressively 
wearisome that the intelligent reader experiences 
a sense of peculiar gratification when he comes 
across an article even which has little to recom- 
mend it, save the fact that it is free from the con- 
ventional cant that finds constant expression 
about this period. In this case, however, we 
have exhibiced, in addition, the most thorough 
appreciation of it, both as regards its strength 





and weakne:s. Into the nature of Gray’s genius 
and the characteristics both of his prose and 
poetic style, Mr. Lowell seems to us to show far 
keener insight than has been displayed by any of 
that author's numerous critics, though the list of 
these includes some of the most eminent names 
in later English literature. We are disposed to 
say the same thing of the treatment of the poet’s 
personal qualities and habits of mind. About 
the facts stated, were we to give utterance to any 
dissent, it would be merely that ‘‘ courteously 
friendly” hardly seems a strong enough expres- 
sion for the relations existing between Walpole 
and Gray after their reconciliation. On the part 
of the former, in spite of occasional slight criti- 
cism, it is surely not strong enough. Inciden- 
tally, the opening pages of this essay give, in a 
short space, the most felicitous criticism, felici- 
tously expressed, of Dryden that we remember to 
have seen in our literature. But the whole arti- 
cle, from beginning to end, is full of striking and 
suggestive passages. Mr. Lowell furnishes from 
that most delightful of epistolary correspondence 
(the letters of Gray) a number of entertaining 
extracts; but it would be no difficult matter to 
pick from his own article a number of short sen- 
tences that would fully parallel them in their wit 
and wisdom. We trust that this essay is but the 
beginning of a series. Certainly if anything 
would justify the English-speaking race in re- 
joicing that Mr. Lowell had been withdrawn 
from the field of diplomacy, it would be that he 
had entered upon the field of literary criticism. 
There he has no living superior, and the periodi 
cal is to be congratulated which can secure his 
services. 


—One of the first fruits of Boston’s attempt to 
organize her charities may be seen in the some- 
what surprising little book called ‘ A Directory 
of the Charitable and Beneficent Organizations 
of Boston, together with Legal Suggestions, et-., 
prepared for the Associated Charities’ (Cupples, 
Upham & Co). Index and all make less than 
200 pages, but recall Sir Walter Scott’s story of 
the man whofound in the dictionary ‘* braw sto- 
ries but unco’ short.” The Preface, which is 
really an excellent key to the contents, says that 
the book contains a good deal besides descrip- 
tions of charitable societies. For instance, Vaca- 
tion Schools, the Hemenway Industrial Schools, 
and others, Training Schools for Nurses, and 
Mrs, Shaw’s Kindergartens now appear for the 
first time in the new light which has gleamed 
upon that much abused word, ‘‘charity.” The 
book, too, proves to be a record of the develop- 
ment of ideas and the advancement of the uned- 
ucated. Hints toward reform in public institu- 
tions are discernible: such as the removal of pau- 
per girls from a criminal institution, and improve- 
ment in the boarding-out system, and separation 
of young offenders from hardened wrong-doers, 
Manual training in schools is recorded, and the 
clues given for its increase. Nor is the Public 
Library omitted, with its branches spreading out 
into the poorer and outlying districts. We have 
space only to refer to two other points of special 
interest, one of which is the little library con- 
nected with the central office of the Associated 
Charities, where any one may consult books bear- 
ing upon almost every branch of the large sub- 
ject of political economy; the other is that por- 
tion of the book devoted to ‘‘ Legal Suggestions.” 
Here we find, in a perfectly accessible form, the 
statutes relating to the many forms of abuse 
which persons interested in the unfortunate of 
the earth are chiefly brought in contact with. 
Looking at these closely printed pages, and re- 
membering that Boston is a city of only about 
400,000 inhabitants, a stranger to the subject 
might ask, Is ita city entirely of the poor that so 
much help is needed¢ The reply must be; ** No, 
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it isa rich city which has been ignorant and un- 
mindful of the true needs of the poor until a na- 
tion of paupers has grown up about it.” But 


Boston is not excep‘ional in this respect, though | 


this book shows it capable of setting a useful ex- | 


ample in rectification of past errors. 


—The census of Wisconsin for the year 1885, 
published by State authority, has just appeared. 
An unexpected blunder is prominent in this work, 
namely, respecting the area of Wisconsin, which 
the Secretary of State, the responsible editor, 
states to be 34,359,246 acres—that is, 53,686 square 
miles. The true area, according to the United 
States Census returns (vol. i, p. 668), is 54,450 
miles, which is 764 miles more than Wisconsin 
claims. This mistake may well be called ‘* unex- 
pected,” because it is a statistical blunder unfa- 
vorable to those who make it. It gives up atract 
three-fourths as large as Rhoae Island, and shows 
the acreage of Wisconsin as less than that of 
Florida, which is really a smaller State. Such 
errors usually lean tothe advantage of those who 
comn.it them. Thus Governor Ireland, in a 
spread-eagle paper on Texas (a disguised immigra- 
tion pamphlet), in the December number of the 
North American Review,says that State *‘ has 
an area of 274,000 square miles, which is larger 
than the half of Europe, omitting Russia.” Here 
is a two-fold misstatement, and that throughout 
in favor of Texas. Governor Ireland’s domain, ac- 
cording to our supreme authority, falls short of 
274,000 miles by almost 12,000 miles (11,710)—an 
extent greater than that of Maryland. Again, 
instead of being larger than half of non Russian 
Europe, Texas, even according to Governor Ire- 
land’s overestimate, is not one-third so spacious as 
that moiety, which is well-nigh 1,700,000 square 
miles. But to return to Wisconsin. The population, 
according to the State Census of 1885, amounts to 
1,563,423, showing a gain of almost 19 per cent. 
upon the United States returns for 1880. This 
vast gain in the last five years may be viewed 
with suspicion by those who note that in the pre- 
vious five years, from 1875 to 1880, the increase 
was only one-third as much, or about 61-5 per 
cent. At all events, as the growth in the last de- 
cade was largely in the first half of it, we may 
fairly infer that history will here repeat itself in 
slow growth for five years tocome. But, taken 
for all in all, the Wisconsin statistics seem to 
have been scrupulously gathered and dexterously 
bound up in sheaves for the garner. As to the 
increment of 326,696 souls within the last quin- 
quennium, it is noticeable that most of it has 
taken place in the north, Well-nigh half the 
growth has been in twelve of the sixty-seven 
counties, only one of which twelve is in the south; 
and the growth in that one is due to gravitation 
tourban life in Milwaukee. In three southern 
counties the numbers have actually fallen off. 
There are nine towns in the State of over 10,000 
inhabitants; six of these are in the north. More 
than one-fourth of the entire populational ad- 
vance is credited to immigration from foreign 
lands, chiefly Germany and Scandinavia. Hence 
the percentage of foreigners is now larger than 
in 1880, though it does not to-day amount toa 
third of all the inhabitants. In exact figures it 








stands 493,996 to 1,069,533 natives. But foreign | 


immigrants from beyond the sea are largely men, 
and those in their best years. Hence one census 
result otherwise incredible is nothing strange, 
namely, that in 1880 the foreign-born voters in 
Wisconsin outnumbered the native-born by 40,- 
000 (40,006). This disproportion is now still 
more enormous, 
where concentrated in large masses. It leaves 
no corner of the State untouched, and yet forms 
the majority in no single county. It everywhere 
prefers the English language. German churches 
abound, but German preachers find it necessary 


| whole. 


But the foreign element is no- | 
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| to abandon their vernacular in at least half their 


services. If they do not, they are straightway 
themselves abandoned by their young people. 
Those who are heretical on monometallism are 
orthodox on monolingual speech. 


—The acreage of Wisconsin, even according to 
its own underestimate, exceeds that of England 
by more than two millions. Their actual propor 
tions are— England, 32,590,897 acres, to 34,848,000 
in Wisconsin. The farm lands in the State foot 


up sixteen and one-third millions, and of these | 


not quite one-half are improved; three and two- 
thirds millions are farm woodland, while the 
lumber region—pine and hard wood—covers full 
half the State. 
will be suitable for agricultural purposes — In re- 
gard to agricultural and manufacturing pro- 
ducts, there is no statement for what year the 
returns are made. But the year 1884 must be 
meant. A few leading staples are : corn, thirty 
eight millions of bushels : 
oats, forty-three ; barley, eleven anda half. The 
tobacco crop (three-fourths of it in two counties) 


Most of this land, when cleared, | 


|} place of wit, 
| about what, when the present number 
| sued, 


| 
wheat, twenty-one ; | 


was valued at three millions, and manufactures | 


of it at as much more; cheese also three millions, 
and butter twice as much. The horses were mo.e 
than 400,000, or about one to every four inhabi 
tants ; hogs three to every horse, and nearly as 
many slaughtered within the year; cattle and 


sheep, each about one to each inbabitant 


| logue which such things usually are 


Farms and their products were estimated worth | 


considerabiy less than six hundred millions, 


| while factories and their output are almost one 


third of that sum. 
lots being over a hundred millions, the whole 


visible weulth is set down as eight bundred and | 


seventy millions. The lumber crop was reckoned 
at twenty-seven millions of dollars, and that of 
beer at athird as much. With establishments 
turning out nine millions of beer annually, and 
with forty thousand and more majority of for 
eign voters, the prospect tor prohibitory tem 
perance legislation seems faint. A peculiar fea- 
ture in the Wisconsin census is an enumeration 
of all the ex-soldiers and saiiors who served dur 


- : j every way the two most exquisite pages of 
The assessed value of town | 


De , 
this essay, the most serious one in the number 


It is accompanied and illustrated by a striking 
portrait of M. Paul Bourget, a face which wil! 
probably be a surprise to most of his readers 
but, in the end, a most satisfying representation 
both to the eye and to the mind. A graceful 
and lively paper by a writer who is general), 
neither gay nor brilliant, M. Louis Ganderax 
the serious theatrical critic of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, is entided * A propos d‘une aqua 
relle de Madame Madeleine Lemaire.” The 
aquarelle is reproduced in a beautiful full-page 
illustration, and represents the comedienne, Mile 
Réjane, en pierrot noir, There is 
lightful talk about the actress, given in a very 
charming way, and without a touch of that flip 
pancy which in such writing so often takes the 
M. Fernand 


much de 


Calmeties writes 


was is 


was the approaching “ Exposition des 
Aquarellistes.” The paper is profusely 
trated with reproductions of the water colors ex 


hibited, in the delicate tints and with the unde 


illus 


scribable touches which convey so well the im 
pression of the originals. The accompanying ar 
ticle is most attractively written, and is always 
as far as possible from recalling the diluted cata 
Among 
the many beautiful aquarelles of the Exposition 
here reproduced, none is more charming than M 
*Dlustration d‘andante, 

blends into the 


Guillaume Dubufe's 
which surrounds and 


* Andante d'un quatuor,” 


music of 
making in 


the 


Gounod's 


book. The number opens with a very strange 
article by Alexandre Dumas, entitled “ Une 
Volée de Paradoxes,” and closes with the usual 


| literary and theatrical notices, all in keeping 


ing the late civil war and are now resident in | 


the State. The number of these returned is al- 
most thirty thousand (29,6865). Some of them 
were discovered in each of all the sixty-seven 
counties. An appendix of S87 pages ccntains 
the names of all these veterans, with the postal 
address of each, also his rank, company, and 
regiment, and the name of the State or force in 
which each man was mustered. This is a roll of 
honor well worth preserving by the art preserva- 
tive of all arts, and, owing to the polyglot cha- 
racter of Wisconsin citizens, the list furnishes 
such a mine for studies in patronomatology as 
cannot be easily paralleled. 


—The second number of Les 
Arts (Paris: Bussod, Valadon et Cie. : 
C. Schoenhof) has appeared. 
sor for January, this number shows the delicacy 
of the directing spirit of its editor, M. Anatole 
France. 
we feel that its writers have submitted to the in- 
fluence of the miliex or of the editor or of both. 
There is in most of the articles a charming grace 
and lightness of touch to which their authors 
have not always accustomed us elsewhere, and, 
as it were, a subordination of the aggressive per- 
sonality of each to the artistic harmony of the 
Among these authors are the names of 
three Academicians, MM. Alexandre Dumas, 
Francois Coppée, and Maxime Du Camp, but 
the most attractive articles are by less famous 
men. M. Maurice Barrés, in his ‘“‘ Notes sur 
Paul Bourget,” shows a power of appreciation 
and of critical insight, and a moderation and so- 
briety in the expression of his ardent admiration, 
that give a literary as well as a critical value to 
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| studies in their relation to social well-being 


with the general excellence of the rerwe. As an 
added luxury for the reader, a delicately orna 
mented movable cover of levant moroceo is fur 
nished to yearly subscribers, serving to enclose 


and protect the current number while in use 


—In the Bibliotheque Universelle of Geneva foi 
January, Alphonse de Candolle gives an interest 
ing abstract of Alexander Graham Belis me 
mir, published by the National Academy of Sci 
ences at Washington, on the production by selec 
tion in the United States of a race of deaf mrtes 
—a publication which has naturally excited th« 
particular attention of those who affect scientific 
De 
Candolle objects to the term congenital deafness, 
because the sense of hearing, as he thinks, is 


| never manifested until some time afte: birth, and 
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Like its predeces- | 


In lingering over its luxurious pages | 


he is confident that most cases of infantile deaf 

ness are brought on by imprudent exposure of 
the new-born to cold. Under this view, be refers 
to the early baptism by immersion inthe Russian 
Church as a most dangerous custom. He might 
also have instanced the very early baptisms in 
chilly churches of the Latin communion. As to 
correctives, he insists, with Bell, upon the exclu- 
sive adoption of the method of articulation. But 
he adds that the English language is one of the 
least favorable to this mode of teaching. being 
the one in which the vowels are the most indi 

tinct and inarticulated, and in which the move- 
ments of th: lips, so marked in French and still 
more in Italian, are largely replaced by accentu 

ation or intonation, of which there is n> outward 
visible sign. A distinguished deaf-mute acquaint- 
ance of his, who could read French and German 
discourse from the lips with almost complete fa- 
cility, remarked that he probably might do the 
same with English if he could look into the 
throat, but not otherwise. We know in this 
country a fairly similar instance. Mr. Beli’s sug 
gestion for suppressing the nascent race of deaf 
mutes by prohibiting their intermarriage, De 
Candolle would extend to the marriage of all 
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cousins-german ; for he is convinced that consan- 
guineous unions tend to propagate and develop 
other maladies and defects as well as the one in 
question. Moreover, he is of the opinion that 
the United States, of all countries, is the one 
in which such marriages may be most readily re- 
strained by legal enactment, because its citizens 
are less dominated than in Europe by ideas of 
personal independence ! To continue in his own 
words: *‘ Nous voyons en effet les Américains 
fermer les yeux sur la liberté personelle quand il 
s’agit des Chinois, des buveurs d’eau-de-vie ou 
des Mormons, tandis que les Anglais et les Hel- 
landais ne s’inquiétent dans leurs colonies ni des 
Célestes, ni des ivrognes, ni des m ilions de sujets 
polygames.”’ 

—German authors are perpetually airing their 
grievances, and insisting that respect be paid 
them,not as individuals, but in their professional 
capacity. They have two organs for their com- 
plaints, one of which, the Deutsche Schriftsteller- 
Zeitung, edited by Joseph Kiirschner, who is 
laughed at by many of his contemporaries as a 
jack-at-all-trades, but who, even they have to ad- 
mit, is successful, if not good, at all, appears to 
care for no readers except the authors themselves. 
The other is the Magazin fiir die Litteratur, 
which appeals to a wider public. We have pre- 
viously quoted from this journal respecting the 
injury to the profession caused by circulating- 
libraries and the like—complaints which seemed 
to us absurd, not to say childish; hence we are 
the more pleased with an article in a late num- 
ber by Carlos von Gagern, a writer who died the 
other day, after having seen a remarkably great 
deal of the world. He writes with a degree of 
common sense which, under the circumstances, 
is as surprising as it is refreshing. The profes- 
sion of authorship, he remarks, is not, as is often 
asserted, a new or young profession; it is nota 
profession at all; it has never existed as such 
An author is something one must become, not by 
study or conscious intention, but, so to say, by 
accident. Moreover, authors are nearly always 
something else, and define themselves according- 
ly. Hence Von Gagern objects to the name 
** Authors’ Union” for the society of German au- 
thors, and, more strongly, to the proposed fund 
for the relief of indigent members of that body, 
arguing that authors should provide for the re- 
sults of illness or other misfortunes, like common 
folk, by means of the ordinary life-insurance 
companies. Another point infavor of his view, 
which he does not mention, but which seems to 
us important, is the extraordinary number of 
writers for the literary press in Germany, which, 
taken in connection with the extremely low scale 
of payment of all except popular novelists, indi- 
cates that authorship is there pursued for sub- 
jective rather than objective results. Writing 
appears to be as common as, say, piano playing, 
and its chief object to please the ear of the per- 
former. 


RECENT FICTION, 
Valentino, By William Waldorf Astor. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
Domesticus. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
A Conventional Bohemian. 
dleton. D. Appleton & Co. 


By Edmund Pen- 


The Knave of Hearts. By Robert Grant. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 
John Maidment. By Julian Sturgis. D. Apple- 


ton & Co. 
Bonnyborough. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


High-lights. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


‘VALENTINO’ is described on the title-page as 
aromance. The author has misapprehended the 


By William Allen Butler. Charles 
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meaning of the word. Romance, when written, 
implies the presence of imagination, and, though 
not in the same degree as a novel, of design de- 
veloped coherently and with smooth consecutive- 
ness. ‘Valentino’ 1s an assemblage of facts, 
creating no illusion by their arrangement and 
treatment, forming no picture to the mind, con- 
veying no definite impression either of the mean- 
ing and effect of the incidents or of the charac- 
ter of the people engaged in the action. The 
failure of the author to produce a romance may 
be ascribed, perhaps, to a fundamental miscon- 
ception of the kind of historical material from 
which a romance can possibly be produced. Ri- 
enzi may have been a charlatan, a demagoguc, 
a poseur. He may have stirred the people 
by artful appeals to their vanity only, to the 
shadowy memory of Rome’s past grandeur, 
cleverly ignoring their long and shameful su- 
pineness, sloth, and corruption. But he was 
essentially human, that is, his conspicuous cha- 
racteristics were not of one nation, nor of one 
period, but of all time. Therefore his enthusi- 
asms, his passions, and his failures afforded 
splendid food for the imagination of a man of 
another nationality and a later civilization. 
Cesar Borgia, il duca Valentinos, Valentino, 
was the most profligate, depraved, and inhuman 
of arace anda period to which these attributes 
were peculiarly common, By the philosophical 
historian his character may be used as a typifica- 
tion of the political tendencies and methods of 
his age in England, France, and Spain, as well 
as in Italy. The manufacturer of the *‘ penny- 
dreadful” may work him up with great success 
and profit. But the author of * Valentino,’ mak- 
ing no pretension to either of these functions, 
has simply gathered into a book his most strik- 
ing adventures in war, with a slight recognition 
of his and his father’s adventures in love. He 
has not only failed to invest the Borgias with an 
atmosphere of romance, but he has hurled a lance 
at those who have previously attempted it, an 
attempt splendidly successful because altogether 
of the “ penny-dreadful” kind. His vindication 
of Lucretia does not, however, excite the hostili- 
ty of a surprise. Most of us have already be- 
come reconciled to the loss of our old-time horror 
of her atrocities, letting it go along with our 
faith in William Tell’s archery and ‘‘the sword 
that scarce an archangel could wield.” 

If Mr. Butler’s ‘ Domesticus’ is not literature, 
it has at least the air. It is an allegorical tale of 
New York, having for its direct motive the dis- 
cussion and solution of the household-service 
difficulty. The composition is admirably cor- 
rect, and the allegorical idea and style are sus- 
tained throurhout to the most trifling torms of 
speech and descriptive phrase and word. Addi- 
son's style was marvellously correct and consis- 
tent, and the Spectator is literature. An analy- 
sis of almost any one of Lamb’s essays will re- 
veal erratic thought and pleasant little irregu- 
larities of grammar and construction. Yet these 
essays are better examples of pure literature than 
the Spectator. The lovable essayist was glc- 
riously free from the moral nightmares which 
haunted Addison, infecting even his lightest 
work. Therefore it appears that though cor- 
rectness and consistency of style may be impor- 
tant elements in the production of literature, 
they are not essential, while a too obvious mo- 
ral intention is a hindrauce to its perfection. 
Mr. Butler’s desire to set people right about 
problems political and social as well as domestic, 
crops up everywhere, seriously impairing the 
beauty and interest of bis work, aud, in conse- 
quence, the enjoyment of the reader. The final 
picture of a whole family radiating the most ad- 
vanced and ever progressing virtue is more apt 
to excite harmless mirth than recognition of our 
own wicked ways and resolution to mend them. 
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Still, ‘Domesticus’ has claims upon our regard 
and admiration beyond those qualities of style to 
which we have referred. There are passages of 
quite poetical beauty, touches of lively satire, 
and vigorous opinions, notably on the theme 
**Domesticus Africanus,” couched in language 
passionate without vehemence, genial without 
hypocrisy. Moreover, the author’s manifest 
pleasure in narrating the ups and downs of his 
just and discreetly merciful ‘Little Lady” is 
infectious, if not to the point of compelling. us to 
finish them at a sitting, at least enough to induce 
us to return to them again and again. 

‘A Conventional Bohemian’ is also a first ven- 
ture in fiction, and, no more tban ‘ Valentino’ or 
‘ Domesticus,’ bears the Grub Street stamp. It 
is a society novel, but the average society novel 
is many things which it is not. Itis not a hand- 
book of etiquette, nor a genealogical history of 
first families, nor would it find its real sphere of 
usefulness in the apartment of a lady who de- 
signs “ robes et manteaux.” Itis a society novel 

cause it has to do with those whose chief busi- 
ness is to ‘“‘chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet,” and whose consciousness is their Waterloo. 
Something of Mr. Butler’s pleasure in his work 
is here discoverable, aud the author’s desire to 
say his say about the passions, emotions, follies, 
and foibles of a circumscribed portion of humani- 
ty not infrequently obscures his perception of 
the relation between character and opinion. But 
there is nothing quaint or allegorical in the me- 
thod orstyle. It is all very direct and modern. 
It isas modern as the telephone and the mug- 
wump andthe dude. The only suggestion of the 
antique is in the leading lady. She, we are blunt- 
ly told, is introduced at the advanced age of 
thirty. On reflection, however, the selection of 
so mature a person for an important rdle appears 
to us as the most modern feature. It may be 
hailed as a blessed audacity, a sign that the Eu- 
ropean mind is about to be relieved from its dis- 
tress about the prominence of the young girl in 
American life and fiction. Besides, the old girl 
has long suffered the neglect or contempt of no- 
velists She is between the jeune fille and the 
old maid. Sine never had the ingenuousness of 
the one; she never can have the inflexibility of 
the other. The moral severity common to both 
is impossible to her. If she had married young, 
she would still be ‘‘ young Mrs. So-and-so.” If she 
ever does marry, she is virtually the old girl still. 
So the old girl whom the conventional Bohemian, 
Villars, takes to illumine the domestic hearth, re- 
mains the reckless, whimsical, unscrupulous An- 
géle Wentworth. He realized, too late, that per- 
haps the only situation in life where the old girl 
cannot rally her forces and shine is by the do- 
mestic hearth. Ther2 is no good in trying wo de- 
pict theold girl as a lovable person in life, or a 
person who, in fiction, can attract the sympathies 
of right-minded people. The author has not tried 
soto depict Angéle Wentworth. He has treated 
her without sentiment, and, indeed ,throughout the 
book there is no vestige of sentimental considera- 
tion for popular notions about what is pruper and 
beautiful in the characters ofa novel. Except in 
the glibness of their talk, none of the people are 
literary figures. They are real. Angéle suffers 
most from an excessive flow of language, but all 
are infected with the malady. The quantity of 
frequently irrelevant talk weakens areally strong 
emotional drama and wearies the reader, not 
with its dulness, but its persistent, abnormal 
sparkle, It is in a way unnatural, too, if we in- 
sist that a novelist shall reproduce life, and not 
eliminate from among summer loungers the num- 
bers of the dull and the commonplace. The 
movement is still further impeded by the author’s 
lengthy analyses, explanations, and criticisms. 

The bold, reckless nature of Angéle, with its 
substratum of passion and superstructure of 
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cruel selfishness, the irresolution of Villars, al- 
ways marring his best and more deeply degrad- 
ing his worst; the calm perfection of Constance— 
all are made sufficiently evident by the behavior 
of the several individuals in both ordinary and 
exceptional circumstances. Even if they are not 
completely understood, it is more satisfactory to 
the reader to make his own interpretation, and 
better art in the author not to be prodigal of la- 
bels. But, on the whole, the novel is clever and 
entertaining. It is so singularly free from caut 
that it may be considered immoral by tbe multi- 
tude who still confound freedom from cant and 
hypocrisy with immorality. The faults are 
mostly technical. The author’s range of thought, 
and perhaps of sympathy, has been limited by 
his horizon of observation ; but, as far as the 
thought and the sympathy go, they are clear and 
warm. In the balance of judgment, the courage 
of opinion, the passion and conviction of some 
chapters, lies the promise of work of wider scope 
and more catholic application. 

There is a frivolity that exhilarates and a 
frivolity that depresses more profoundly than 
meditations among the tombs. Of the first 
description the frivolity of ‘The Knave of 
Hearts’ is not. Undoubtedly the author meant 
to write an airy, pungent satire about the 
goings-on of the harmless Don Juan who 
roams the rocks at Mount Desert and leads 
every notable german the Continent over. 
Playful satire is a treacherous weapon, and 
the author is not the first whom it has dis- 
credited in the attempt to wield it. The situ- 
ations in this production are a series of drawings 
from Life, without their occasional quick humor 
of idea and their clever execution. If anything 
can be more incomprehensible than the writing 
and publishing of such inanity, it is the author’s 
raason for giving it an old-time flavor by the use 
and abuse of Latinisms ; by such phrases as ‘in 
sooth,” ‘‘of yore”; and by wording a letter, pre- 
sumably writter. in 1823, in an approximation to 
the English of 1382. The style suggests that the 
author has looked over ‘ Rasselas’ for his words; 
and, lest he should have overlooked Imlac’s de- 
scription of a mental state which seems to us to 
be that of the man whocan perpetrate such a 
book as ‘The Knave of Hearts,’ we will quote it. 
It 1s that condition of ‘‘ mere privation by which 
nothing can be produced; it is a vacuity in which 
the soul sits motionless and torpid for want of 
attraction.” 

Julian Sturgis’s ‘John Maidment,’ judged by 
an absolute standard, is good; by comparison 
with most of modern fiction, it is great. It isan 
admirable piece of work, strong, dignified, calm 
—such work as becomes a man. It shows the 
author’s power to pierce the heart, and his 
mastery of a fine method for exposing the 
core of things to a more obtuse world. Maid- 
ment of Balliol, the finest speaker that Oxford 
had heard during generations, is introduced in 
the tlush of his youth and the glory of his last 
and greatest speech in the debating room of Ox- 
ford Union. Very soon we perceive that the 
splendid young theoretical avenger of injustice 
is going to damn himself out of his own mouth, 
by his own deeds, and yet remain unconscicus 
asa baby of his innate baseness. We all have 
met his like and suspected him; yet so impressive 
is his exalted estimate of himself that a modest 
man will doubt his own intuition, question the 
correctness of his observation, often stifle his 
conviction through very shame of having criti- 
cised such glowing unselfishness and uprightness. 
He isa much more complicated and dangerous 
individual than the conscious hypocrite trading 
on credulity. When invested with Maidment’s 
intellectual brilliancy and personal charm, he is 
more harmful than a pestilence. Mr. Sturgis 
has not permitted Maidment to save himself by 
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any moral grace. His work is artistically com- 
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plete. He has approached it scientifically, and 
| its completeness helps to prove that a good artis 
| tic creation implies the mastery of a scientific 


| an essential part of the completeness. 


The finish of the minor characters 1s 
Though 


method. 


| the author leaves Maidment stil! on the threshold 





| of hfe, his task is quite finished. 


We know him 
thoroughly, and the record of a thousand defeats 
or triumphs could not add a grain to the fulness 
of our knowledge. 

Itis late in the day to comment upon the high 
spiritual flights and excursions into New Eng 
land kitchens which are the principal elements 
of Mrs. Whitnev’s stories. The argument of 
‘Bonnyborough’ is, that destiny hinges on one’s 
baptismal name. And why should not a name 
be a power ? the author questions. ‘It is given 
us solemnly, in the very moment that we are 
baptized into the name of the Lord. And the 
name of the Lord is his own revelation.” To 
those who have taken a course of Mrs. Whitney, 
the statement of the argument carries convic- 
tion; others need only read ‘ Bonnyborough * to 
feel that if elaborate demonstration is proof, the 
hypothesis is proved irrefutably. If Peace-Pol- 
ly and Doctor Comfort bad been named respec 
tively Jane and Thomas, they would certainly 
not have had the chance to quote Isaiah pro- 
fusely in the moment of acknowledgment of 
their mutual passion, and it is just possible 
thatan almost literal transcription of the Epis- 
copal marriage service might never have alorned 
the last pages of a novel. 

* High-light3,’ which is said to be the work of 
Mrs. Whitney’s daughter, 1s quite as pious as 
‘Bonnyborough’ and much more intelligible. It 
is rather a pretty idyl, narrating how a neat 
handed Phylhs, of rare domestic and intelle *tual 
accomplishments, ensnared the heart of a wan- 
dering knight of the pen and brush. It is very 
nice to know that intellectual giants on a holiday 
become as babes. The melancholy Jaques doing 
Silvius unbeknown would not offer a more re- 
freshing spectacle. The sophisticated intelli 
gence has some difficulty in accepting the proba- 
bility of such transformation, but to the author 
of ‘ High-lights’ it is evidently as natural, easy, 
and positive a process as breathing. 


Ecclesiastical Institutions: being Part VL. of 
the Principles of Sociology. By Herbert Spen- 
cer. D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 

Mr. SPENCER'S philosophy of religion starts from 
the premise—which most theologians will of 
course deny—that man has no innate relgious 
ideas. Religious belief is a purely natural 
growth, the course of which can be traced from 
its germ inthe mind of the savage to its latest 
stages as exhibited in the creed or scepticism of 
civilized man. He is even able to take a step 
beyond this, and indicate the probable future of 
religion. 

All religion, then, Mr. Spencer traces back to 
the belief in ghosts. It is the fancy of a double 
existence which suggests the notion of agencies 
transcending experience. The other self sup- 
posed by primitive mankind to wander in 
dreams, the double which is imagined to sur- 
vive at death, *‘ is simply the original man, with 
some added powers of going about secretly and 





doing good and evil.” These earliest supernatu- | 
ral agents are conceived as having but tempo- | 
rary existences, and they are supposed in the end | 


to die ike the natural persons whose representa- 
tives they are. 
Old One of the Zulus, is regarded as absolutely 
dead, and consequently past praying to. But 
where circumstances lead to repetition of sacri- 


fices, kept up from generation to generation, there | 
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ly existing spirit, These increase in number, and 
“there is a strengthening tendency to think of 
them as everywhere around and as causing all 
unusual occurrences,” 
pitiated by their descendants, but other spirits ane 
introduced into the pantheon for prudential rea 


Ordinary ghosts are pro 


g., those of dreaded individuals whom it 
There come to 


sons —¢ 
may be desirable to propitiate 
be also local gods, good and evil spirits, gions 
reigning over this or that order of phenomena 


The attributes of these gods are derived entin 


ly from human experiences: they eat, drink, 
sleep, fight, are wounded, suffer pain, are an 
gry, jealous, or envious, Just as men are With 


advancinys civilization, bowever, there ts a gra 
dual dematerialization and improvement of the 


idea of deity 


Tne god ceases to be tangible 


later he ceases to be visible or audible, his int 
ligence grows stronger, be is not concetved as 
making mistakes and repenting ; his gross pas 


sious, originally among his most admired attr 
butes, gradually fale away, leaving only thos 
which the better part of maakind ac lined te 
regard with approval 
ception of a single God, of unlimited power and 


in 


Finally we reach thre « 


wisdom and benevolence, who does not, however, 


directly reveal himself to man by man festatio 


of his power, except under special circumstances 


and at very rare intervals 
Such having been the history of r 


licion, what 


As cruelty is ane of the ha 


sl to 


primitive times, so, through the pro> 


is to be its future ! 
“4 in 


f* de 


man attributes alwavs attribuat G 


“Ss 


anthropomorphization,” this must be taken cot 


pletely away, and consequently all belief in hell 
and damnation will disappear 
notion that the Deity has a ‘er 


So, too, will the 


AVing for prwise 


“4 } 


and wiil be angry if pravers are not offered 
But we must go beyond this A consciousness 
constituted of ideas and feelings caused by ob 
jects and occurrences cannot be simultaneously 
occupied with all objects and all occurrences 
throughout the universe“; consequently, we can 


not conceive of God as having emotions. and 
there are difficulties just as great 
him as having intelligence or 


in conceiving 
Thus we 
shall be compelled to drop “the higher anthyo- 
pomorphic characters given to the First Cause,” 


will 


as we have long since dropped the lower, and, 
having attained the conception of a God without 
any human qualities, we find that * 


consciousness which transcends the forms of 


it becomes a 
dis 
tinct thought, though it for ever remains as con 
sciousness,” 

face to face 
difficulty of a very serious character ; 


But now we are brought with a 


“How can such a final consciousness of the 
Unknowable, thus tacitly alleged to be trae, be 
reached by successive moditications of a concep 
tion which was utterly untrue ¢ The ghost the- 
ory of the savage is baseless. The material dou 
ble of a dead man in which he believes, never 
had any existence. And if by gradual demate- 
rialization of this double was produced the con- 
ception of the supernataral agent in general, if 
the conception of a deity formed by the dropping 
of some human attributes and transfiguration of 
others resulted from continuance of this process, 
is not the developed and purified conception, 
reached by pushing the process to its limit, a fic- 
tion also? Surely. if the primitive belief was ab- 
solutely false, all derived beliefs must be abso- 
lutely false.’ 


Mr. Spencer's answer to this question, he warns 
his readers, will prove to most of them unex- 
pected. It is that at the outset a germ of truth 
was contained in the primitive conception—the 
truth that the power which manifests itself in 


| consciousness is but a differently conditioned form 


Thus, the Unkulunkulu, or Old- | 


is eventually generated the belief ina permanent-_ 


of the power which manifests itself beyond con- 
sciousness. To most readers this would seem to 
point to a refined Pantheism as the future reli- 
gion of thinking men, but Mr. Spencer is nota 
Pantheist. He seems to conceive of religious be- 
lief as it exists transformed into a kind of en- 
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lightened wonder at the incomprehensibility of 
the whole subject; ‘‘ and this feeling is not likely 
to be decreased but to be increased by that analy- 
sis of knowledge which, while forcing him to 
Agnosticism, yet continually prompts him to 
imagine some solution of the great enigma 
which he knows cannot be solved.” 

If such is the future of belief, what 1s to be 
that of religious observance? Mr. Spencer has 
an answer for this question also in another chap- 
ter. In the first place, ‘‘all observance imply- 
ing the thought of propitiation (/. e., all prayer) 
may be expected to lapse.” On the other hand, 
the teaching of correct rules as to the conduct of 
life will become a more and more important 
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and its history than any American has yet found 
time and courage to undertake. His point of 
view and method of treatment are more distinct- 
ly historical than those of the Berlin professor; 
the work before us—his systematic treatise—is, 
as it were, but a trifling diversion from the solid 
historical work upon which he has been engaged 
for so many years, and makes a very small show 
by the side of Gneist’s ponderous and exhaustive 
volumes. Nevertheless it is enough for its pur- 
pose. However great, for the purpose of detailed 
study, may be the value of elaborate treatises on 
constitutional law, there are few classes of work 
more dreary and profitless for general readers. 





branch of the service, while ‘‘musical expression” | 
will be given to the feeling which is to supplant | 


the old dogmatic beliefs. An objector might say 
that there is no evidence of any tendency of this 
kind at present. In all the churches of our day 
there is as strong a tendency towards the strength- 
ening of ritual as there is a weakening of dog- 
matic belief, and the sermon as an instrument of 
ethical teaching is surely not in its prime, but in 
its decadence. Music is undoubtedly growing in 
favor; but it is music connected with the adora- 
tion of a not wholly deanthropomorphized God. 
Mr. Spencer's speculations up to the point of his 
declared agnosticism we can understand; but 
granted agnosticism as an accepted creed,we can 
see no future for religion. Christianity, certain- 
ly, was built up by men who believed in its dog- 
mas: the Religion of the Future will have to be 
built up by means of belief of some kind, or it 
will be something very different from what men 
nave hitherto called religion. The answer to the 
difficulty which Mr. Spencer very fairly states is 
stall to be given. If the religions of the past were 
founded in delusion, and God is the product of 
delusion, or at any rate of thinking we know 
something of which we know nothing, why is 
not religion itself a delusion’ What 
‘germ of truth” which makes the product of all 
this delusion the ,highest truth of all? In fact, 
what is Truth‘ But the answer to this question 
is contained in other portions of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy. 





Handbuch des Oeffentlichen Rechts der Gegen- 
wart, in Monographien. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Heinrich Marquardsen, Professor in Erlang- 
en. bearbeitet von Dr. H. von 
Holst. J. E. B. Mohr. 1885. 


MARQUARDSEN’S ‘ Handbook of Public Law’ is 
a work of encyclopsedic character, such as Ger- 
many produces in great number and excellence. 

Itis in form a large octavo, and is planned to 
cover the entire field of contemporary constitu- 
tional law. Itis divided into half-volumes, the 
first two of which are of general nature, the next 
four—vols. ii. and iiii—being devoted to Ger- 
many, each of the independent States of Ger- 

many, large and small, being the subject of a 

separate treatise. Of these three volumes vol. ii. 

is now complete, also the first half of vol. i. and 

the second half of vol. iii. Vol iv., completing 

the work, is Gevoted to the constitutions of other 
countries. Of this, however, only a very small 

portion is as yet completed —Austria by Albrich, 

the United States by Von Holst, and Great 

Britain (with dependencies) by Marquardsen. 

The division before us is the third Abtheilung 

of the first Halbband of vol. iv., and contains 

189 pages. 

The laborious and systematic Germans appear 
to be taking out of the hands of us more superfi- 
cial Anglo-Saxons the philosophical study of our 
own Constitutions, and Dr. von Holst promises 
to do for the United States what Gneist has done 
for England, and to provide us with a more tho- 
rough and complete account of our Constitution 


Amerika, 
Freiburg i. B.: 


is the | 





The brilliant and accurate generalizations of 
Bagehot, contained in a small duodecimo, give a 
more intelligible notion of the English Constitu- 
tion asa living and working organization than 
any amount of minute analysis. So with Vou 
Holst’s book. It is not at all like Bagehot’s in its 
treatment; but it reminds one of it in this, that 
it treats our Constitution and Government as ac- 
tive forces rather than as a formal set of rules. 
This characteristic of the work is well illus- 
trated by the section upon ‘‘the three depart- 
ments” (p. 38). It bas been the fashion of late 
to undervalue this characteristic feature of the 
American Constitution. It is easy to see that 
no such independence of departments as the 
early disciples of Montesquieu contended for is 


possible ; and—largely under the influence of | 


Bagehot and the theory of the English Consti- 
tution—there has been a tendency to consider 
this independence as one of the weak points, and, 
in fact, a fatal defect of our system. We turned 
to this section of Von Holst’s treatise with spe- 
cial interest, and were not disappointed in find- 





ing a view which appears to us to preserve what | 
is essential in the earlier theory, and to add to it | 


that vitality and practical character in which it 
had been found deficient. He quotes Pomeroy to 
the effect that the departments are in no sense 
independent of one another ; and the ‘ Federal- 
ist,’ as saying that each has a constitutional con- 
trol over the others ; and then adds: 

‘Since, by the organization of the Govern- 
ment, each department has received a constitu- 
tional control over the two others, it stands to 
reason that in the exercise of this control there can 
be no superiority or inferiority [Ueber- und Un- 
terordnung]. On the other hand, it is a funda- 
mental principle of constitutional law that the 
three factors of Government are placed on a 
complete equality with one another [vollkommen 
gleichgeordnet)}. Placed on an equality, but not 
perhaps possessed of equal powers [yleichmi«ch- 
tig). In this respect the Constitution has set 
them on an entirely different footing, and the 
distinction thus made has even been materialiy 
enhanced by the actual development of rela- 
tions.” 


This leads him to discuss the claims made re- 
peatedly by Congress, and once by the President 
(Jackson), for a superiority of their respective de- 
partments over the others, ending with the pro- 
found remark that the department “upon which 


regularly devolves the final interpretation, has in | 


the first place received the greatest possible sta- 
bility, and in the next place has been completely 
withdrawn from any immediate influence upon 
itscomposition on the part of the people.” 
Equally satisfactory is the discussion of the 
subject of State sovereignty. We have thought, 
from some expressions in his History, that Pro- 
fessor von Holst leaned over-much in the direction 
of centralization, and underrated the share of 
the States as integral parts of the national organ- 
ism. If we have been right in this suspicion— 
and we have not been able to find the passages 
which suggested it—we find no trace of this view 
in the discussion before us, which recognizes the 
constitutional rights of the States in the heartiest 
and completest manner. The discussion in ques- 
tion, which begins on page 23, is a masterly one, 
and in it the relation of nation and States re- 


ceives the clearest possible and, as we think, the 
most correct statement. 

The privcipal part of the work is, as is natural, 
concerned with the National Constitution and 
Government. Part iii. (Part i. being introducto- 
ry) treats of the constitutional law of the States 
in thirty pages, and of the institutions of self- 
government in about ten more. These chapters 
will be found very valuable. The Constitutions 
of our several States are not easy to study and to 
compare, though it is from a study and com- 
parison of them that the tendencies of American 
constitutional law are most easily discovered; for 
the extreme difficulty—amounting to a practical 
impossibility—of effecting amendments in our 
national Constitution has given a great develop- 
ment to what may be called the unwritten Con- 
stitution, wlule in the States, on the other hand, 
the organic law is so readily and frequently 
amended that every passing phase of popular 
opinion finds expression in some Constitutional 
provision. The sections upon the institutions of 
seli-government toucb upou a more familiar sub- 
ject—thanks to the Johns Hopkins Studies—and 
here the most valuable part is perhaps that which 
treats of the cities, the most vulnerable part of our 
political system, The relation of the towns and 
counties to one another, and to popular self-gov- 
ernment—a subject not well understood even in 
America—is rather inadequately treated. 

There is a good index, but—strange omission— 
no copy of the Constitution itself, 





Suicide dans l Antiquité et dans les Temps Mo- 
Par Gaston Garrisson, docteur en 
(Librairie nouvelle de droit et 
Arthur Rousseau. 


dernes. 
droit, etc., etc. 
de jurispradence.] Paris: 
1885. Svo, pp. 280. 
fuis serious and to some extent scholarly 
study of the historical conditions of suicide, of 
the development of *‘ that malady of humanity,” 


| has for its object ‘‘the exact definition of the na- 





ture and causes of suicide, and the designation of 
the remedy, if there be one, which should be ap- 
plied to it.” The profound interest which is 
touched by all such investigations may perhaps 
give pertinence also to a résumé of the contents 
of this volume, and to a few comments upon it. 

The opening pages area hasty sketch of the at- 
titude of early times with regard to this form of 
homicide,inthe course of which M.Garrisson speaks 
of its condemnation by the laws of Moses, But the 
injunction in the Decalogue, ‘* Thou shalt not kill,’ 
is the sole expression in “the laws of Moses” of 
what has been metamorphosed by the Church into 
a condemnation of suicide, regardless of the far 
stronger emphasis to be laid on it in relation to 
war a.d capital punishment. There is not in the 
whole Bible (whatever Shakspere thought was 
to be found tbere) any ‘‘canon” against * self- 
slaughter,” or any one condemnatory phrase in 
the many narrations contained in it of suicidal 
deaths. M. Garrisson again mistakes, in the 
opposite direction, when, in a later page, he says 
that the Bible calls the suicide of Razis (II Macca- 
bees) ‘‘ a noble action,” and in thinking, apparent- 
ly, that it was a voluntary escape from wrong- 
doing. 

After speaking of the condemnation of suicide 
by ‘‘the laws of Moses” and by the Vedas, and 
later by Mahomet, its permission and more than 
permission to old persons by the laws of Manu, 
and as a form of sacrifice by (the followers of) 
Vishnu, and as release from dishonor in China 
and Japan, M. Garrisson as hastily touches on 
the famous suicides of Asia, Africa, Egypt, Car- 
thage, and Greece. He dwells a little on the re- 
pressive laws of Athens, Thebes, and Sparta, 
while mentioning that at Athens suicide was per- 
mitted by authority if the Areopagus approved 
the motives of, it;Zand_he refers (without giving 
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his authority) to the statement of Valerius Maxi- 
mus that at Marseilles, when a Greek colony, 
hemlock was prepared at the public expense for 
those whose desire to hasten their end was ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

He then notes, still hastily, the opposition to 
suicide of Socrates and Aristotle, and Plato’s 
contrary favorable view of it—in certain deter- 
minate cases—a view maintained later by the 
Stoics, who formulated their principles in the 
proposition that suicide was permissible in these 


five cases: 1. Propter magnam necessitatem : 
great compulsion. 2. Propter pudorem: sense 


of honor. 3. Propter delirium animi: insanity. 
4. Propter insanabilis corporis morbos: incura- 
ble bodily disease. 5. Propter paupertatem: 
poverty. After a few sentences regarding the 
sects of the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, and the Pyr- 
rhonians, not touching, strangely, on the Epi- 
cureans, M. Garrisson enters more at length into 
the subject as connected with the Romans and 
Roman law before the Empire and under the 
emperors, and more especially in the time of 
Justinian. 

The causes which in the Pandects of Justinian 
were held to render suicide legitimate were eight: 
1. Disgust at life (tedium vite); 2. Incurable 
physical suffering; 3. The death of one beloved; 
4. The shame of an unpayable debt; 5. Desire 
for distinction; 6. Insanity; 7. Idiocy; 8. Out- 
raged honor (of women). All other suicides were 
punishable by the deprivation of funeral rights 
and the forfeiture of the property of the indivi- 
dual, But it is difficult to see what others were 
likely to occur; remorse, almost the only suici- 
dai emotion not classifiable under these heads, 
ranking even now, and still less then, not as a 
frequent motive. The Roman legislation con- 
cerning suicide thus practically declared every 
free man at liberty to die—every man except sol- 
diers and slaves and those under accusation of 
crimes, whose self-inflicted deaths were held to 
infringe public and private rights; to them, con- 
sequently, suicide was entirely forbidden. 

This assumption—of a man’s life being due to 
others—which only in part pervaded Roman law, 
became the principal point of view, and all-pow- 
erful in Canon law, and from both these sources 
the modern legislation of all nations has been 
deeply tinged and influenced, ani the public opin- 
ion of all peoples. The murder of one’s self came 
long ago to be regarded as akin to the murder of 
another. It is an illustration how completely 
similar conceptions are now born in our blood 
that we find a declaimer of popular beliefs, Ed- 
mond About, in his volume entitled ‘Le Pro- 
grés,’ asserting that ‘‘ gratitude (to the social or- 
ganization to which we belong] should itself 
alone forbid it” (suicide), and adding that till the 
age of twenty-seven (!) a man does not belong to 
himself in consequence of his indebtedness to so- 
ciety for the benefits bestowed on him. 

M. Garrisson passes on from Roman law 
through Canon law to the Droit Coutumier, ex- 
hibiting thus mora especially the legal customs 
of his own land; and so, reaching present times, 
he turns from the records of legislation to the 
records of statistics of suicide throughout Europe 
in late years. It is only too well known that 
these statistics show a steady increase of this 
“‘malady”"—M. Garrisson believes the homicide 
of one’s self always to be that. He therefore 
naturally completes his work of investigation by 
considering it in its aspects of contagion and in- 
heritance, And after all this research what are 
his ccnclusions? In passing judgment on those 
who kill themselves en pleine connaissance de 
cause, he sets aside all question of the so-to-speak 
legitimate right of men to suicide, and also of 
their duty toward God in this matter, and asks 
merely if we have a moral right to break the ties 
that comnect us with society. He accepts the 
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answer of M. About, that gratitude should hold 
our hand; at least, apparently, that a man 


should never kill himself till after he is twenty- 
—- 


seven. 

But many wise men, with a true passion for 
mcral perfection, and a noble fear of moral 
deterioration, have felt not only that piteous 
circumstances of helpless and hopeless suffering, 
sorrow, insanity, and poverty justified suicide, 
but have held that ‘‘a man of equanimity and 
magnanimity, good, modest, true, and rational,” 
it he found himself losing his grasp of the virtues 
dear to him, should ** go courageously into some 
nook where he can maintain them, or even de- 
part at once from life, not in passion, but with 
simplicity, and freedom, and modesty, after do 
ing this one [laudable] thing in life, to have gone 
out of it thus.” And Marcus Aurelius, who thus 
believed, had as high a conception as ever man 
had of our relations to society; since he was con- 
vinced that felicity was to be found only ‘in 
passing from one social act to another social act, 
thinking of God.” 

If we look at this subject from still another 
point of view, it will be seen that the death of 
each of us is simply a matter of sooner or later, 
of before or after the deaths of others; it is ine- 
vitable; it may, in the course of nature, occur at 
any moment; it is an event that has no likeness 
to those wrong-doings of men which might nof 
be, and which shatter and torture and mutilate 
the existences around them. Is it, then, cer 
tain that we can rightly assume that we are 
not bound to exercise our judgment with re 
gard to the length of our lives, as well as about 
the course of our lives! Is it certain that we 
are judicious when we believe with M. Gar 
risson that the desire to shorten our lives is al- 
ways insanity? Can such a desire never arise 
from tenderness toward others, to spare them the 
most mournful and exhausting of burdens, and 
to diminish the sum of sorrow in the world and 
of unavailing effort ? 

These are questions every man should answer 
for himself, not accepting any decrees which do 
not appeal to his own reason. Meantime every 
man would join with the author before us in the 
wish to diminish the causes of suicide ; but we 
doubt whether many would agree with him that 
‘*the sole efficacious means is to render 
the condition of men easier.” The facts do not 
appear to confirm this view. The condition of 
the masses becomes “ easier’ with every genera- 
tion ; the ratio of suicides is steadily increasing ; 
and M. Garrisson himself quotes with agreement 
the assertion of a writer (Esquirol), who says, 
“The more civilization develops, the more do 
needs increase, and the more suicides 
must there be.” It is evident, therefore, that we 
must define first what ‘‘ easy conditions” are, be- 
fore we can proceed to produce them for our fel- 
low-creatures. 

M. Uarrisson’s last words are a quotation from 
Beccaria concerning crime, here applied to sui- 
cide: ‘* Pour combattre le suicide, que la liberté 
marche éclairée du flambeau de la science.” 
Let us turn rather to the eloquent passage of 
Rousseau, one of the so-called “ apologists” of 
suicide: ‘Every time that thou art tempted to 
depart from life, say within thyself, ‘ Let me do 
one more good deed before I die.’ Then seek 
some one in poverty to succor, some one in mis- 
fortune to console, some one in oppression to de- 
fend. . . If this consideration keep thee liv- 
ing to-day, it will do so to-morrow, and the next 
day, and all thy life.” Let us also remember, 
not so much for ourselves as for others, in 
thinking of the choice of life or death, the 
words of Seneca (another apologist) quoted by 
Montaigne (another yet): ‘‘I have forced myself 
to live, and merely to live is sometimes magna- 
nimity.” 


Upland and Meadow : a Poaetquissings Chroot 
By Charles C, Abbott, M.D. Pp. x, 507, 
Harpers, 1586. 


cle, 
Svo, 
POAETQUISSINGS is an ancient name for a little 
creek near by which Dr. Abbott resides, and Lts 
chronicle relates to the birds, fishes, insects, and 
other animals whose habits and manners he has 


minutely observed and entertainingly recorded 


The flowers, birds, and animals of midwinter af- 
ford him an interesting chapter. The 
redbirds, wrens, and grakles, of the spade footed 
toad, the opossum, mink, and ‘coon, are loving|y 
dwelt upon and enthusiastically described. The 
multitudinous contents of a fisherman's seine af 
ford a basis for a dissertation on the water in 
sects and those little fishes which often become 
their prey. The chapters on a summer at home, 
September sunshine, and an October diary, carry 
the reader well through the incidents of a coun 
try year devoted to the study of wood and ftlehi 
life. Dr. Abbott is a keen and appreciative ob- 
server ; that in watching the flying and creeping 
things of upland and meadow he is in his tost 
congenial element, is obvious on every page. He 
sometimes reminds us of that notable persos 
whose “foible was omniscience.” It 
| times quite evident that he is too prone to gone 
| ralize, and that his enthusiasm 


waves of 


Ss MMI 


saturates ifs 
object, in some cases, with thoughts, ideas, and 
emotions foreign to its intrinsic nature Rut 
this, while a fault, considered from the stan! 
point of an exact biographer of animated nature, 
is, from another point of view, not to be tx 
harshly condemned. There is no doubt that, in 
general, both the naturalist and the layman are 
more apt to underrate the intelligence of binis 
wild animals, and insects than 
This has its apparent exceptions in those forms 
which are useful to man, and are 
brought most closely under his observation, such 
as bees, poultry, and domestic animals, But if 
in some of these the tendency is in the opposite 
direction, and such a relatively stupid and small 
brained animal as the horse has thus been exalted 
far above his natural position in the scale of in 
telligence, it may help to equalize matters when 
observers like Abbott take up the cudgels on be 
half of the spiders, the bats, and the garter 
snakes. Every bright, active boy will find new 
use for his eves and ears on summer vacations ; 
the closet student will be stimulated to verify bis 
faith or intrench his disbelief by wider field ex 
perience—even by the very errors, if such there 
be, of this book and others like it. Taken in 
chapters, the general reader will, we think, find 
Dr. Abbott's chronicle refreshing—perhaps not 
the less so from the absence of any noticeable 
literary quality such as, in John Burroughs’s es- 
says, delights and yet diver‘s us from thé natural 
world it would unveil. 


to overrate if 


therefore 








Studia Biblica; Essays in Biblical Archalogy 
and Criticism and Kindred Subjects by Mem 
bers of the University of Oxford, Oxford: the 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan, 1885. 


Tne few words which preface this work explain 
that the essays which it contains were mostly 
read before a University Society which regularly 
met for the purpose of discussing papers on Bibli 
cal Archwology and Criticism. While not in- 
tending to publish a journal, the announcement 
is made that should this volume be favorably re- 
ceived, the series will be continued as the mate- 
rial is gathered. The essays, of course, vary in 
interest, in importance, and in value, Some of 
them are based on original work, while others 
are professedly reports upon the work of other 
(generally German) scholars. 

The first is by Dr. 8. R. Driver, ox ‘‘ Recent 
Theories on the Origin and Nature of the Tetra- 
' grammaton.” He gives Friedrich Delitzsch’s 
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theory that Yah and Yahu, instead of being 
shortened forms of Yahveh, as is generally as- 
sumed, were really the current and popular 
names of God, and that Yahveh was constructed 
upon them according to the expression found in 
Exodus iii, 14. Yahu (not Yaveh) Professor 
Delitzsch takes back to Assyrian Ya-u, who was, 
in the pantheon of the non-Semitic aborigines of 
Babylon (the Akkadians) J, the supreme God. 
The next important theory is found in ac article 
by F. A. Philippi in the Zeitschrift fiir Vélker- 
psychologie. This writer contended that De- 
litzsch had failed to make out his case, that 
Yahveh was the more original form (instancing 
its occurrence in the famous inscription of King 
Mesha); that, admitting an Assyrian Yau, it 
would be difficult to derive Yahweh from it, and 
impossible to get Assyrian Yau from Akkadian 
I. Professor Sayce, naturally at the present 
moment, thinks it to be of Hittite origin. Dr. 
Driver emphasizes the fact that none of these 
theories are objectionable on theological grounds, 
because they all recognize that Yahweh is of 
Jewish origin, and, even if built upon Yah or 
Yahu, received an entirely new signification. 
The essay concludes with the statement that ‘‘no 
ground appears at present to exist for question- 
ing either the purely Israelitish origin of the Te- 
tragrammaton, or the explanation of its meaning 
which is given in Exodus iii, 14.” 

The third essay, by Ad. Neubauer, is on a sub- 
ject always full of interest, the ‘* Dialects spoken 
in Palestine in the time of Christ.” The older 
scholars thought that Alexander and his succes- 
sors had caused the Greek language and litera- 
ture te-spread so completely throughout Asia 
that the Hebrew had not escaped the fate of the 
other Asiatic language. The moderns, like Re- 
nan and Franz Delitzsch, take the position that 
the language spoken was still a kind of Hebrew. 
Neubauer holds in the main with these, and, 
after a mass of interesting and acute discussion, 
he concludes that if the New Testament were to 
be restored to its original form, the Hebrew dia- 
lect to which it should be most nearly approxi- 
mated would be that of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

Essay ‘Number VI, by W. Sanday, is an ac- 
count of the Text of the so-called Codex Rossa- 
nensis, a newly-discovered sixth-century text of 
the New Testament found in Rossano in 1881. 
Only an incomplete examination of it has been 
made, the chapter at Rossano refusing all per- 
mission to scholars to study it as soon as they dis- 
covered its value. It in a great measure supports 
the traditional text. 

Number IX, a very careful paper by Mr. T. 
Randell, is on the date of St. Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom. This date has ranged all the way from 147 
to 175, but Mr. Randell attempts to fix it in the 
spring of 155. 





The Story of the Heavens. 
Ball, LL.D. With colored plates and nume- 
rous illustrations. Cassell & Co, 1885. 

Tuts is a capital book, but not without its faults. 

A marked diffuseness is in several instances par- 

ticularly unfortunate, needlessly taking the read- 

* er on rambling excursions before he is allowed to 

reach the objective point. However adapted it 

may be to British needs, the volume is too bulky 

for the general American reader, and fully a 

quarter of it might with advantage be expunged, 

and that, too, without damage to the rhetoric. 

Printer’s errors are not numerous, yet the book 

bears evidence of having been hurried through 

the press. 

Dr. Ball writes with the hand of a master, and 
his book is an exceedingly attractive exposition 
of the astronomy of to-day—the best popular 
English treatise, in fact, if one can spare the time 
to read it all. The story of Neptune's discovery 


By Robert Stawell 
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has never been better told, nor more fairly; while 
the chapters on shooting-stars and comets, stellar 
distances, the tides, and the astronomical signifi- 
cance of heat, are in every way excellent. Dr. 
Ball is ready to acknowledge in detail his{indebt- 
edness for numerous illustrations, but he has no- 
thing to say about a work of like character with 
his own, well known in Great Britain and better 
known in America, Professor Newcomb’s ‘ Popu- 
lar Astronomy,’ published by the Harpers in 1878, 
which has afforded him an occasional suggestion. 


We parallel two passages: 
BALL (p. 9). NEWCOMB (p. 66). 

“, . . Tycho Brahe,who “. . . Tycho Brahe,who 
was born in 1546, three | was born in 1546, three 
years after the death of Co- years after the death of Co- 
pernicus. His attention pernicus. His attention 
seems first to have been di-| was first directed to the 
rected to astronomy by the study of astronomy by an 
eclipse of the sun which oc pam of the sun on Au- 
curred on the 2ist August, gust 21st, 1560,which was to- 
1560, {t amazed his reflec- | tal in some parts of Europe. 
tive spirit to find that so Astonished that such a - 
surprising a phenomenon 
admitted of actual predic- 
tion, and he determined to 
devote his life to the study 
of a science possessed of 
such wonderful precision. 
In the year 1576 the King 
of Denmark had established 
720 Brahe on the island 
of Huen, and had furnished 
him with the splendid ob- 
servatory of Uraniberg. It 
was here that Tycho as- 
siduously observed the 
places of the heavenly bo- 
dies for some twenty 
years,” etc. 


nomenon could be predict- 
ed, he devoted himself to 
a study of the methods of 
observation and calcula- 
tion by which the predic- 
tion was made. In 1576 the 
King of Denmark founded 
the celebrated Observatory 
of Uraniberg, at which Ty- 
| cho spent twenty years, as- 
siduously engaged in obse 
vations of t 


n r- 
e positions of 
the heavenly bodies,” ete. 


BALL (p. 393). 


“In February, 1862, 
Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons, 
the celebrated telescope 
makers, were completing a 
superb 18-inch object-glass 
for the Chic: Ooservato- 
the instrument 
on Sirius, the p se 
of trying ®, the practised 
eye of the younger Clark 
soon detec somethin, 
unusual, and he exclaimed, 
‘Why, father, the star has 


NEWCOMB (p. 439). 


“. . . February, 1862, 
when Messrs. Alvan Clark 
& Sons, of Commbestgepers, 
were completing their eigh 
teen-inch glass for the Chi- 
cago Observatory. Turnin: 
the glass one evening on Si- 
rius, for the le ay of try- 
ing it, the practised eye of 
the younger Clark socn de- 


tected something unusual. 
‘Why, father,’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘thestar has a compan- 


acom jon!’ The father ton!’ The father looked, 
looked, and there was a and there was a faint com- 
faint com jon due east ion due east from the 


wright star, and distant 
about 10". This was exact- 

the predicted direction 
or that time, though the 
discoverers knew nothing 
of it. As the news went 
round the world, all the 
great telescopes were point- 
ed on Sirius,and it was now 
found that when observers 
knew where the companion 
was, many telescopes would 
showit. Itlayin the exact 
direction which theory had 


from the bright star, and 
distant about ten seconds. 
This was exactly the pre- 1 
dicted direction of the com 
panion of Sirius, and yet the | 
observers knew nothing of 
the prediction. As the news 
of this discovery spread, 
many at telescopes were 
pointed on Sirius; and it 
was found that when ob- 
servers knew exactly where 
to look for the object, many 
instruments would show it. 


e new companion star to —- for that time, and 
Strius lay in the true direc- it was now observed with 
tion, and i now | the greatest interest, in or- 


der to see whether it was 
moving in the direction of 
the theoretical satellite. 
Four years’ observation 
|showed that this was 
really the case, so. that 
hardly any doubt could re- 
main that this almost invi- 
sible object was really the 

which, by its attrac- 


watched with the keenest 
interest, to see whether it 
also was moving in the way 
it should move, if it were 
really the body whose ex 
istence had been foretold. 
Four years of observation 
showed that this was the 
case, so that hardly any 
doubt could remain that the 
telescopic discovery had | tion and revolution around 
been made of the star which Sirius, had caused the ine- 
had caused the inequality ——. in its motion. At 
in the motion of Sirius. | the same time, the corre- 
The correspondence be-/| spondence has not since 
tween the observed motions proved exact, the observed 
and the ae motions companion having moved 
has not since proved quite about half a degree per an- 
exact; for the observed num more rapidly than the 
companion appears to have theoreticalone. This diffe- 
rence, though larger than 
was ex ted, is probably 
due to the inevitable errors 
of the very delicate and 
difficult observations from 
which the movements of the 
theoretical companion were 
computed,”’ 


moved about half a de- 
gree per annum more ra- 
pidly tnan the calculated 
companion. This difference, 
though larger than was jot 

ted, may partly due 
the inevitable errors of 
the difficult observations 
from which the movements 
of the theoretical compan- 
ion were computed.” 


We forbear further criticism: the downright 
sinfulness of this sort of thing is perhaps small; 
but if all such passages had been closed with 
marks of quotation, nobody could have thought 
the less of ‘ The Story of the Heavens,’ and every- 
body, surely, would have thought more of Dr. 
Ball. 





Royalty Restored : or, London Under Charles II, 


By J. Fitzgerald Molloy, with an etching of | 


Charles If. by J. Grego, and eleven other por- 
traits. In2vols. Scribner & Welford. 


THE fascination that traditionally pertains to evil 
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things has certainly kept bright the memory of 
the Merry Monarch. The virtuous William is a 
pale figure beside the amiable youth whose re- 
turn to Whitehall was attended by so much revel- 
ry in town and court, and whose services to his 
country consisted largely in providing it with an 
aristocracy presumably sprung from his own 
loins. Indeed, the age of Charles If. was one of 
those in which the fascination of evil is 
brought to so brilliant a focus that it almost 
adorns history. Such, at least, would seem to be 
the opinion of the compiler of these two band- 
some volumes, from whose portraits all that was 
most beautiful and most dangerous in that fallen 
Eden looks out upon the reader, and in whose 
pages are gathered all the gay adventures of the 
quarter century of the reign which was the first 
to be prolific in that illegitimate literature, as it 
must be thought, of private diaries. Politics 
have been practically ignored by the writer, but 
a connected story is made up very deftly by ac- 
counts of parades, suppers, and receptions, cha- 
racterizations and short sketches of the principal 
figures of the court, each of whom was the hero 
of many an intrigue, and extracts from the com- 
mon sources of the history of the Caroline scan- 
dals. Larger features, though not more dwelt on 
and extended, are the plague, the fire, and the 
Popish plot, which were altogether too useful as 
material to be neglected, and have a certain re- 
levancy as convenient centres about which to dis- 
play the life of the town. The whole forms a 
very complete history of the life of London from 
the standpoint of royalty in the Restoration, and 
the work has been, in a jiterary sense, well done. 

It 1s needless to say that the effect is that of a 
pretty comedy, for in this handling of the sub- 
ject vice certainly has lost its grossness, Much 
of it is well known from Grammont and others, 
but here, as Byron says, the reader has the felici- 
ty of obtaining the age’s naughtiness ‘‘ at one fell 
swoop.” The court, however, was not altogether 
depraved ; there was innocence even there, and 
the figure of the much tried Queen, who had such 
‘need of patience,” is qs bright as Shakspere’s 
famous candle that sends its rays so far into the 
night. The romp of the maids of honor as 
orange girls in their visit to the astrologer, him- 
self no other than the mountebank Rochester, and 
the notorious Colonel Blood’s capture of Arun- 
del, and that heartless duel of Shrewsbury’s, and 
that most pathetic one of Tom Porter’s; Sedley’s 
town frolic, Pepys’s prying eyes and the sights 
that rewarded them—everything of note is here, 
even to the story of Lady Chesterfield’s green 
stockings, which in the humor of hosiery is al- 
most a match for that of Malvolio’s unfortunate 
dandyism. Itis all high-life, it is true, such as 
Thackeray alone could make moral, or Scott 
healthy ; the seeds of death were in it, and Eng- 
land got rid of it, though only to know a grosser 
age with the Georges. Of the people, which, 
growing up in labor and Puritan dissent, was at 
last to remand it to secrecy if not toslough it out 
of the social system, these volumes say little. 
The author is not concerned with the character 
of the times or the tendencies of his own celebra- 
tion of them. He has portrayed them only. 
But it does not need this new example to show 
us how often nowadays the necessary toleration 
of history is made the cover of a scandalous 
chronicle. 





Physical Arithmetic. By A. Macfarlane, M. A., 
D. Se., F. R. S. E. Macmillan. Pp. 357. 
PROFESSOR MACFARLANE has had the excellent 
idea of collecting in one book of convenient size 
the arithmetical provesses involved in the physical 
sciences. It is not to be considered as a text-book 
of arithmetic to te studied without knowing any- 
thing about physics—nothing could be more fatal 
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to the difficult task of forming clear and correct 
physical concepts than to use it in that way. But 
as a companion to laboratory work and good in- 
struction, and as a compendium of the mathe- 
matics involved in a non-mathematical course of 
physics, it will be found to be of great value. 
Professor Macfarlane’s familiarity with sym- 
bolic logic has enabled him to give a particular- 
ly happy setting to the general arithmetical prob- 
lem. His equations may be considered as a cross 
between the equations of pure mathematics and 
the equations of logic. The question, in a great 
part of the work in arithmetic, is whether a 
given number is to enter the work as a multiplier 
or as a divisor, and the question has a connection 
with the logical problem of the elimination of a 
middle term. If the A’s are M, the M’s 
are N, the N’s are P, and the P’s are X, 
it follows that the A’s are X. Professor Mac- 


farlane’s one rule which covers the ground of his | 


whole book (but which is to be mixed, it is true, 
with a good proportion of brains) is in effect this: 
Arrange the units which occur twice so that they 
appear once as subject and once as predicate; 
then cancel, and an equation results between the 
two units which have appeared once only. For in- 
stance, if 


120 cents = 4 dozen eggs, 
8 dozen eggs = 2 lbs, butter, 
5 Ibs. butter = 75 pts. milk, 





then . 
2% 1 
lcent = = - pt. milk ; 
120,35 38 


and similarly with volts, snd ohms, and amperes, 
and chemical equivalents, The plan has the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of a ‘‘ method "— 
the student is in danger of working by rule of 








thumb instead of by pure head ; but if he is des- | 


tined to do enough work to become expert at it, 
he is saved a good deal of head for other and 


more difficult purposes. The same remarks ap- | 
ply to a memorized multiplication table and to | 


symbolic logic. There is a large collection of 
examples, partly selected from recent examina- 
tion papers and partly prepared by the author. 

Professor Macfarlane has left the University 
of Edinburgh to become professor of physics in 
the University of Texas. The latter University 
bids fair to become a centre of learning. It con- 
tributes a paper to the current number of the 
American Journal of Mathematics. 
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Frank's Ranche ; or, My Holiday in the Rockies. 
Being a contribution to the inquiry into what 
we are to do with our boys. By the author of 
‘An Amateur Angler's Days in Dovedale.’ 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886, 

THE attraction of this httle work is due to its 
great simplicity and directness. It appears that 
its author (a well-known English publisher) had 
a boy who preterred to try his fortunes in Ameri- 
can agriculture to being pinned to a city desk, 
and hence came over. He learned enough of a 
Minnesota farmer in a few months to think he 
understood the art, and bought a farm, with the 
aid of his father’s purse; and, not succeeding in 
this venture, he turned the capital into a cream- 
ery, in which it disappeared. The boy (whose 
partner, we are told, made a paying business of 
‘the milk idea” after he got the sole ownership 
of the plant) went West, and ** roughed it” near 
Bozeman, Montana. The father by this time had 
concluded to let ‘‘ Frank” make his fortune by 
himself, and ** Frank” took hold of his task 
with cheerfulness and pluck. The letters from 
“Frank,” which are given in the first part of the 
book, are by far the most interesting portion, 
He had a hard time of it, and his endurance, reso 
lution, and the buoyancy of his hopes in the most 
dismal circumstances, stand out in his free and 
straightforward narrative with delightful uncon- 
sciousness. So fresh a nature is not often met 
with in books, and in this is the charm of the 
whole; those who think no boy can “ rough it” 
in the West without being ‘spo!lt,” can read to 
advantage. 

The second portion consists of the account of 
the father’s journey to see bis son and judge for 
himself of his prospects. ‘* Frank’ had got a 
piece of ground and a cabin and * a few things 
together” by the hardest of real toil, and per- 


| haps the purse-strings might be loosened once 


Cats- 
the Yellowstone, and 
with a few notes of the return by 


more, The journey tells of the voyage, the 
kills, Saratoga, Niagara, 


the ** Ranche,” 
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other parents to doas he has done; but it would be 
well for the “ boy " who is to go out, also to read 
the account of what ‘* Frank” had to do, and to 
reflect well whether he has got the fibre and the 
spirit for such a severe apprenticeship to for- 
tune, 
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| Roosevelt, T 


Helena, Salt Lake, Cheyenne, and Boston. These | 
sketches are interesting light reading, and 


breathe a spirit of appreciation for thiugs Ameri- 
can which is at once spontaneous and unbroken, 
and, in an Englishman of sixty vears, is marvel- 
lous. Itis pleasant to know that * Frank ” did 
increase his real, and possibly his personal, 
estate by this visit of ‘‘the Governor.” From 
the title-page one infers that the author advises 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 
23d St., N. Y., have now ready a new 
descriptive catalogue of their Educational 
Publications and will send it to any one who 
applies, referring to this advertisement. 


HIGH CLASS 
ETCHINGS. 
A new illustrated Catalogue 
Sree by mail. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 23 East 16th St, 
New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LORENZ ALMA TADEMA. 


His Life and Works. By Georg Ebers. With 
Thirteen Illustrations, One Vol., paper, 40 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM 8S. GOTTSBERGER, Publisher, 
11 Murray Street, New York. 








, ie, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
READY THIS WEEK: 
A STUDY OF DANTE. 8B; 
Blow. With an introduction by William T. Har- 


ris, LL.D. 12mo, cioth, gilt top, $1 25. 


* Miss Biow’s analyses of Dante are remarkably 
clever. They show not only a thorough knowledse 
of the author, but a very clear discrimination in 
the details that make up character and a profound 
insight into human nature. Miss Blow's criticisms 


f. Susan £. 


| are valuable studies in psychology and moral sci- 








ence."— Howard Crosby. 

IILEVOLUTION OF TO-DAY. A 
of the Theory of Evolution as held by Modern 
Scientists, and an Account of the Progress 
Made through the Investigations and Dis- 
cussions of a Quarter of a Century. By Prof. 
H. W. Conn, of the Wesleyan University. 

lil, THE PHYSICS AND METAPH Y- 
sics of Money. Witha Sketch of Events Relating 
to Money in the Early History of Califernia. 
By Rodmond Gibbons. Octavo. Paper, 25 cts, 
Pago: sof the Day series, No, 33. 
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CATALOGUES 
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Seite & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





Important Work on the History of Music. 


A Fiistory of Music 
Jrom the Earlwest 
Times to the 
Present. 


By W. 8. ROCKSTRO, 


Author of the ‘Life of Handel,’ * The Life of 
Mendelssobn,’ etc. 


In one Volume, 8vo, cloth, $6. 


yee of Contents: Section I., Music in the 
Ear ncluding an introductory description 
of the usic of the Ancient Greeks; section IL, 

Music in the Miedle Ages; section int., Music in 
the Seventeenth Century; aoe We Music in the 
Eighteenth Centurv; section V , Modern Music; 
section VI., Future Prospects. 

Prominence is given to the progress of music in 
England, and it is proposed to treat this part of 
the subject as fully and as fairly as that which 
concerns the development of music on the Conti- 
nent. 

The work will be accompanied by a copious in- 
dex and chronological table, 


George E:hot : 


Thoughts Upon Her Life, Her Books, 
and Herself. 


By Margaret Lonsdale, Compiler of ‘Sister Dora: 
a Biography.’ 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 








Madame de Maintenon. 
AN ETUDE. 
By J. COTTER MORISON. 
Square 16mo, parchment, 50 cents. 


*,* A vivid sketch of the life and times of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. 


Personal Recollections of 


Thomas de Quincey. 


By JOHN RITCHIE FINDLAY. 
Two Portraits. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $1.80. 





VACHT ARCHITECTURE. By Dixon 
Kemp, Associate of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects and Member of the Council. 1 vol., super royal 
8vo, cloth, $16.80. 


This work enters into the whole subject of the laws 
which govern the resistance of lies moving in water, 
and the influence a ave form of body and wave lines 


neve ppon such 
also deals com mtvely with the subject of Steam 
to yachts. 


propulsion as appl 

an easy System for Designing is provides, and every 

qoeanery calculation is explained in detail 

The | atter pashet the work is devoted to Yacht Build- 
ing, and ¢e ings are given of every detail of construc- 
tion and aiting, including laying off, taking bevels, etc. 

The list of plates conmenvey of over thirty devoted to 
the elucidation of the text, and nearly two hundred wood- 
cuts) exceeds fifty, and comprises the lines of some of the 
most celebrated yachts afloat, by the most successful 
builders and designers. 





WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By C. F. 
Gordon Cumming, author of ‘At Home in Fiji,’ ‘A 
Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ etc. Witha 
portrait of the author and numerous illustrations. 2 
vols., 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
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NEW VOLUMES: 


The Life and Works of Ro- 
bert Schumann. 


By August Reissmann. 
Translated from the third edition of the German 
by A. L. Alger. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 40. 


The Spirit of the Age, 

Or Contemporary Portraits. 4th Edition. To 
which are added Free Thoughts on Public 
Affairs and a Letter to William Gifford. By 
William Hazlitt. Edited by W. Carew Haz- 
litt. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 





1 vol., 


W. Hazlitt’s other works, each in 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.40, viz.: 
TABLE TALK. A New Edition. 
LECTURES ON THE COMIC 
Writers and on the English Poets. 


LECTURES ON THE LITERA- 


ture of the Age of Elizabeth, and on Characters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 


PLAIN SPEAKER. 
ROUND TABLE ; The Conversa- 
tions of Jantes Northcote, R.A. 


SKETCHES AND ESSAYS, AND 


Wintersiow (Essays written there). 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 
HENFREYS GUIDE TO ENG- 


lish Coins. Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A., with Historical Introduction. $2.40. 





FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN 
England. Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With more than 700 
Engravings. 2 vols., $4. Vol. I. History. Vol. IL. 
Glossary. 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, 


#sthetic and Literary: to which is added The The- 
ory of Life. Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. 
$1.40. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, 


Hooker, etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. 
With numerous illustrations. $2. 











GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. 
With the Notes of the Original. A New Translation, by 
Mrs. A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang 
M.A. 2vols. $2.80. 


BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELI- 


na, 1 vol.; Cecilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. 
D’Arblay). With Introductions and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis, author of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per 
volume, $1.40. 
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stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Second- 
hand Books ready. New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Letters to Dead Authors. 


By Andrew Lang. 1 vol, Elzevir, 16mo, gilt 


top, $1. 
CONTENTS. 

To W. M. Thackeray. ze Alexander Dumas. 
To Charles Dickens. Theocritus. 
To Pierre de Ronzard. To Edgar Allan Poe. 
To Herodotus. Sir Walter aco Bart. 
— to Mr. Alexander | To Eusebius of ceheliey 

| To Percy Bysshe Sh 
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The Fight for Missouri in 
1861. 


From the Inauguration of Jackson to the Death 
of Lyon. By Col. Thomas L. Snead. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Mexican Guide. 


By T. A. Janvier. 1 vol., 12mo, with maps and 
plans, $2, net. 
The§best and only accurate guide to Mexico,con- 


venient in form, complete and reliable, pictu- 
resque and graphic. 


To. Horatius Flaccus. 











OCEANA ; or, England and Her Colo- 


nies. By JAMES ANTHONY FRouDE, M. A 
Illustrated. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 





THE HISTORY OF GERMAN 
Literature. By Professor WILLIAM SCHERER. 
Translated under the supervision of Professor 
Max Miiller. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.50. 





WHAT DOES H1iSTORY TEACH? 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 1 vol.,16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


DOMESTICUS: A Tale of the Im- 
perial City. By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, au- 
thor of ‘Nothing to Wear.’ 1 vol., 12mo, 
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VALENTINO. By WitiiaAm WAL- 
DORF ASTOR. 1 vol., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
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STRANGE CASE of DR. JEKYLL 
and Mr. Hyde. By RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
author of ‘The New Arabian Nights,’ ‘ Trea- 
sure Island,’ ete. Library Edition, $1; paper, 
25 cents. 


HOWTO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
Married. Being a Handbook to Marriage. By 
a graduate in the University of Matrimony. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


AN APACHE CAMPAIGN IN 


the Sierre Madre. An Account of the Expedi- 
tion in Pursuit of the Hostile Chiricahua in the 
Spring of 1883. By Capt. JoHn G. BOURKE, 
author of * The Moquis Indians.’ 1 vol., 12mo, 
illustrated, cloth, $i; paper, 50 cents. 
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